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Elegant Flower 


First Steps in China 
by 
Desmond Neill 


In 1945, at the end of the war, Desmond Neill was an 
army officer in Malaya. He was so attracted to the country 
and its people that he decided to join the Malayan Civil 
Service as a career. He began in Singapore, where he was 
soon made aware of a real language barrier between himself 
and the bulk of the island’s Chinese-speaking population. 
When, therefore, he was selected to be sent to Amoy to 
learn Hokkien, the predominant Chinese dialect in Singapore, 
he realised that this would provide a key to open up his 
new interests. And on his return to Singapore he was 
better equipped to understand the colourful kaleidoscope of 
the Chinatown that had once baffled him, as he sat in his 
favourite Chinese restaurant “ The Elegant Flower.” 


In his book he describes his arrival in Amoy, and how 
he set about learning Chinese under the guidance of his 
teacher Mr. Lim, an astonishing individual who is delightfully 
and sympathetically portrayed. But learning their language 
was only one facet of the task of understanding the Chinese, 
and as we follow the author's progress in his lessons we are 
introduced to much else about China and the Chinese : their 
every-day life, their art, poetry, food, marriage, politics and 
temples, about all of which he writes with an engaging sense 
of delicate situation, with humour, insight, and charm. He 
visits Shanghai, with its bustling crowds and contrasting 
night-life, Formosa, and Foochow, with its hot baths and 
proud tea-merchants, and he gives a most vivid and colourful 
description of Peking just before it fell to the Communists. 


Autobiography and travel, amusement, fact and philosophy 
are blended with great skill and enjoyment to make a human 
and most penetrating picture of some of the personal problems 
of the West meeting the East. 
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Strawberry Fair 


A Biography of 
Frances, Countess Waldegrave, 1821-1879 


by 
Osbert Wyndham Hewett 


*Il am sure Lady Waldegrave would have been 
devoted to Mr. Hewett. As we read this delightful 
book we slip softly into love with Lady Waldegrave 
ourselves.’—Harold Nicolson in The Observer. 


‘The story of Lady Waldegrave is among the 
most astonishing in the social history of nineteenth 
century England, and her reputation is enhanced by 
the publication of this excellent and sympathetic 
biography.’—Manchester Guardian. 


‘Mr. Hewett tells the story of her life with 
vivacity, wit and warm affection. And what a life 
she lived, full of passion and the wildest melodrama, 
prodigious, graceful, lit with gaiety and kindness 
and shot through with sombre tones of real anguish. 
It is Mr. Hewett’s undoubted achievement to make 
comprehensible the quality in this astonishing 
woman that made so many people love her.’—The 
Evening News. 


* Mr. Hewett has found for his first book a really 
fascinating subject..—Birmingham Post. 
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OF WHALES 
AND MEN 


R. B. Robertson 


A graphic first-hand account of 
whaling in all its amazing aspects : 
the hunt, the kill, the tensions 
among the crew and their off- 
season life on the incredible 
island of South Georgia. 


16 plates, End-paper maps. 21s. 
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AN EPISODE 
OF SPARROWS 
Rumer Godden 


A moving novel about life in a 
humble part of riverside London. 
rich understanding of 
human nature, her humour and 
her beautiful prose inevitably 
leave one aglow’. Chicago 
Sunday Tribune. 13s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN 
St. Martin’s St., London 
W.C.2. 


FIGURE STUDIES 


An exclusive and most useful collection 
of high-grade photographic prints is 
offered to Artists, Sculptors, Designers, 
iWustrators, Modellers, and Art 
Students, as an aid to figure con- 
struction, composition and design. 


The series consists of a very good range 
of models of all types and ages, and is 
one of the most comprehensive and 
varied collections obtainable. Parti- 
culars to applicants stating profession 
or age. 


BCM/PALETTE, Dept. cx. 
Monomark House, London, W.C.1 
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At present the CoRNHILL appears quarterly and will publish occasional Supple- 
ments containing work of up to 35,000 words in length. 

The Editor asks that all contributions should be addressed to him at 50 Albe- 
marle Street, London, W.1, and accompanied by a stamped envelope. 

Subscriptions for the Cornumt are available from any bookseller or from 
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‘My Dear Duchess’ 


Social and Political Letters 
to the Duchess of Manchester, 1858-69 


Edited by 
A. L. Kennedy 


Lord Clarendon’s ability as a letter writer has for long 
brought him some measure of fame as a witty commentator 
on political and social life. Lord Fitzmaurice, in his Life of 
Lord Granville published half a century ago, claimed that 
Lord Clarendon would one day, through his letters, enjoy a 
similar fame to that of Lord Chesterfield. Clarendon’s 
letters have appeared before in various works, but in this 
book we have a remarkable batch of nearly 100 letters, 
published mostly for the first time and made available by the 
Duchess’s daughter, the Dowager Countess of Derby. The 
fascination that this beautiful young woman had over the 
experienced elderly statesman is quite remarkable. He 
wrote to her with complete frankness, sometimes as a gossip, 
sometimes as a wit, sometimes as a rermarkably far-seeing 
politician ; but always shrewd and always genial. He was 
a man of the world with a most admirable ease and simplicity 
about the social affairs in which he was involved. He also 
had a very pleasant pen to touch in any personal idiosyn- 
crasies and peccadilloes. The volume also contains a few 
letters from other important people, such as Lord Granville, 
Queen Victoria and from other members of the Royal Family. 


An extract 

July 28/59 
* Jane Caledon came here yesterday: more than ever 
delighted with Osborne & it’s inmates. She gave me an 
amusing acct: of Esterhazy’s visit — he bothered (sic) the 
train & arrived at 11 p.m. instead of for dinner wh: 
disappointed The Q: who had taken off the covers of 
the chairs & lustres & put on the blue ribbon for him - 
his mode of apologizing for this was slipping his hand 
up the Q’s sleeve & tickling her arm & he kept excusing 
himself in the same way all Monday to the infinite 

amusement of H.M... .” 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


VALENTINE LAWFORD entered the Diplomatic Service in 1934, was successively 
Assistant Private Secretary to Lord Halifax, Sir Anthony Eden and the late Mr. Ernest 
Bevin. He attended the Moscow, Quebec and Yalta Conferences, was appointed to 
the United Kingdom Delegation to the United Nations in 1946, Political Counsellor 
to the Embassy in Teheran in 1949, acting twice as Chargé d’ Affaires. He left the Service 
in 1950 and now lives in the United States. 


MAY SARTON, writer, poet and lecturer, is of Belgian extraction but her family are 
now American. She is a lecturer in English at Harvard, has won poetry awards in the 
United States and in 1953 a travel Fellowship from Bryn Maur. Amongst her more 
recent books are The Bridge of Years, Shadow of a Man (Cresset Press), A Shower of Summer 
Days (Hutchinson) and Faithful are the Wounds (Gollancz). 


GABRIEL FIELDING : doctor by profession, published his first novel, Brotherly Love 
(Hutchinson), in 1954. His new novel, the first of a trilogy, to be entitled In the Time 
of Greenbloom, of which L’ Aprés-Midi forms a part, is to be published this year. He 
has published two volumes of verse through the Hand & Flower Press and has con- 
tributed to the PEN Anthology and Winters Tales 1956. 


LESLEY BLANCH, writer and traveller, wife of Romain Gary, French author and 
diplomat, who has just been appointed French Consul-General in Los Angeles. Her 
first book, The Wilder Shores of Love, was a Book Society choice and she has just completed 
a book of culinary travel to be called Round the World in Eighty Dishes (John Murray). 


BETTY MILLER’s novels include A Room in Regent's Park, On the Side of the Angels, 
The Death of the Nightingale (Robert Hale), Robert Browning: A Portrait, and she has 
recently edited Elizabeth Barrett Browning to Miss Mitford (John Murray). 


RICHARD CHURCH, poet, novelist, critic, literary adviser, was a Civil Servant for 
many years and his trilogy of novels, The Porch, The Stronghold, The Room Within 
(Dent), which won the Femina Vie Heureuse Prize, gives a portrait of Civil Service 
life. Collected Poems were published in 1948. Episodes of childhood in Battersea, 
adapted from his autobiography Under the Bridge (Heinemann), first appeared in the 
Cornuiit in December 1954. This book was made a Book Society choice and was 
awarded the Sunday Times Gold Medal and £1,000 Prize. Mr. Church's new novel, 
The Dangerous Years, has just appeared, and a further collection of poems will be published 
in the autumn. 
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rebel - bandit - idealist ? 


God Protect Me 
From My Friends 


By GAVIN MAXWELL 


Was Giuliano a mere brigand, or a political idealist with a touch of 
the tradition of Robin Hood ?_ To discover the truth about this strange 
character, whose death was as mysterious as his life, Gavin Maxwell 
spent some time in Sicily. Here are the facts as he found them, in 
an atmosphere of intrigue and mystery. 

Illustrated. 18s. net. 


the Canadian-American “ War”’ 


The Struggle for 
the Border 


By BRUCE HUTCHISON 


“ Canada has her own life and her own values. This masterly book, 
filled with passion and compassion, tells the story of the long, hard, 
bloodstained battle to build up that life and sustain those values.” 
JOHN CONNELL (Evening News). Ws. net. 


a cricket odyssey 


Springbok Glory 


By LOUIS DUFFUS 


The gripping story of the 1955 tour of the South African cricketers, 
and the other post-war triumphs that led up to it, vividly recounted by 
the man most fitted to tell the tale. 

Illustrated. 16s. net. Ready in May. 
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First Embassy 


A pre-war approach to 
Diplomatic Life 


BY 
VALENTINE LAWFORD 


* 


ot until I was alone that after- 
) ee in the hideously decorated 
first-class compartment of the train 
from Calais to Paris, did I fully 
realise that one period of my life 
was irrevocably over and another 
about to begin. The minute section 
of London that I intimately knew, 
the trees and birds and bushes of 
St. James’s Park, the narrow streets 
around Smith Square and the people 
who lived in them, the intricate, 
corporate life of the Foreign Office, 
could never again be exactly as I 
had known them. Instead, there 
was to be a void of two or three 
years during which, intolerable as it 


now seemed, other gardens, streets, 
ee . faces, voices and hierarchies would 
crowd them all out of my mind; 


so that when, supposing God were 

kind and I survived the change, I 
finally caught up once more with the surroundings of my previous 
existence, not only they, but I myself too, would have altered 
beyond repair. 
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First Embassy 


Had I not already felt the shadow of an added self-importance 
hanging over me even before the train left Calais ? 

I had been standing in the corridor looking out of the window, 
when a detective in the French Customs Service who had been eyeing 
me for a while climbed into the train and came towards me, pointing 
an accusing finger at the bulging pockets of my coat. I told him, 
truthfully, that the bulges were caused by a number of apples that 
my mother (such was her wont) had insisted on my taking with me 
for the journey ; but that I absolutely declined to show them to him, 
being a British diplomatist proceeding to Paris on duty and the holder 
of a laissez passer issued by the French Embassy in London. He asked 
to see the document and by the time I had extracted it from an inner 
pocket I was aware that it would have been far less humiliating to 
me (though not to him) simply to have shown him the apples. 

The laissez passer had been signed, as a matter of routine, by the 
First Secretary of the French Embassy in London, Roland de Margerie. 
Monsieur de Margerie’s signature, from that day, has been indelibly 
inscribed on my memory: grave, shapely, with a discreet flourish, 
the pleasing autograph of an intellectual who was also something of 
an artist, yet carrying with it always for me the remembrance of that 
ludicrous situation in the corridor of the boat-train and of my shame, 
not merely at having been trapped into a display of pompous behaviour, 
but also because I could not help reflecting that never on any previous 
journey, when I had naturally been unprovided with anything so 
impressive, had the customs officials of France or any other country 
taken me for a crook. 

Once the train started I took out a piece of half-finished, blue and 
yellow, petit-point embroidery on which I had been working during 
a recent illness. Here again was something that my mother had been 
responsible for including in my baggage, half as a joke, but half too, 
I suspect, to remind me of my past life in England. It was an 
ambitious, but much reduced, reproduction of a seventeenth-century 
Spanish needlework carpet in the possession of the Dowager Lady 
Swaythling—though I doubt whether the owner of the original 
would have much appreciated my erratic rendering of her chef 
d’euvre. 1 had sometimes found that stitching, like drawing and 
gardening, calmed the nerves ; and since the compartment was empty 
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I could now stitch away without embarrassment. Perhaps too the 
very idea of taking out the undistinguished little piece of tatting on 
such an unsuitable occasion was a last, childish gesture of defiance 
towards the fate that awaited me at the end of the journey. 

But whether it was intended as a sedative or a stimulant, it turned 
out to be useless ; for to tell the truth I was by this time a prey to 
neuroses as invincible as any that had assailed me on the way to a 
house-party or on the train-journey to a new school. Surely no 
hostess or headmaster had ever thought of making it so clear as had 
my future Ambassador that my arrival was positively unwelcome. 
Not that Sir George Clerk had any reason, so far as I knew, to dislike 
me personally. He had, I was convinced, never heard of my existence 
before my name had been submitted to him for approval by the 
Foreign Office. But he had himself only lately been informed by the 
Foreign Secretary that he was to be replaced in the near future by 
Sir Eric Phipps, on reaching the age of retirement ; and the suggestion 
that even before his own untimely departure the Third Secretary 
whom he knew would be succeeded by a stranger appeared to him 
as an added and unjustified insult. One could hardly blame him for 
venting his indignation by declining to send even one line in reply 
to the idiotic, formal letter of delight at the prospect of serving (how 
briefly !) on his staff that, on the advice of the Private Secretary, I had 
written to him some wecks before. 

A further reason for misgiving, against which the gentle therapy 
of the ‘ Hungarian tent-stitch’ was equally ineffective, was that the 
Third Secretary whom I was to replace was FitzRoy Maclean, by 
that time already en route to His Majesty's Embassy in Moscow, a 
paragon whose youthful energy and intelligence in the office were 
allied to an almost middle-aged assurance in the world outside. As 
though marked by the gods for rapid and well-merited advancement, 
FitzRoy had but to enter a train on his way to spend a weekend 
playing golf in the country to find himself seated opposite Monsieur 
Paul Reynaud, who would be happy to give this serious and profound 
young diplomatist the very information that the Central Department 
of the Foreign Office had been expecting (in vain) to obtain from the 
Ambassador's reports on the French ministerial situation for the last 


three weeks. Jealously I had to admit that the only encounters I had 
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on the French railways were with anonymous, elderly women in black 
cotton gloves, who, having asked me none too pleasantly to close the 
window of the compartment, folded their hands and went to sleep. 
FitzRoy would be impossible to emulate ; hard enough, in all con- 
science, just to succeed. He even had the reputation of getting on 
with journalists. 

But the deepest reason for concern was that for the world in general 
the British Embassy in Paris still wore a sort of aura—which it may 
be said in passing does not seem to have been bequeathed to its political 
heir of today, the Embassy in Washington, perhaps because in this 
half of the century auras of that kind are no longer worn. 

The high standing of the Paris Embassy in those days could not 
be wholly accounted for by the fact that, for a probably decreasing 
number of snobs outside the Service, Paris was the only place at which 
a self-respecting young man could decently make his diplomatic début. 
Neither by the fact that conventionally the post of Ambassador in 
Paris was still the * plum’ of the career. Nor was it simply that (let 
it be boldly said) the house in the Rue du Faubourg Saint-Honoré, 
for many French men and women, represented, far more than the 
Palace of the Elysée, the nearest earthly approach to paradise. Nor 
yet that, as certain illogical critics of British foreign policy in the 
Houses of Parliament and the London clubs loved to assert, the 
pathologically pro-French (and of course ‘ predominantly Roman 
Catholic ’) Foreign Office was nowadays nothing more than a branch 
or succursale of the Quai d’Orsay, and the Embassy in Paris accordingly 
one of the channels through which the (strangely non-Clerical) French 
Government's influence and instructions filtered down to the Ultra- 
montanes of Whitehall. At least in part, however, the explanation 
may have been that, in contrast to so many other posts abroad, in 
which service was regarded as a term of appalling exile once passed 
never to be repeated, the Embassy in Paris had been the loved training- 
ground, sometimes at more than one stage in their career, of several 
of the outstanding recent exponents of British diplomacy : among 
them Tyrrell, Vansittart, Phipps, Campbell and Wigram. And as 
diplomatists in those days sometimes could, they had left their mark 
on Paris and the Paris Embassy, quite as much as Paris and the Embassy 
had left their mark on them. 
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Alas, at that moment, all questions of age and ability apart, I doubted 
whether I was temperamentally qualified to join their brilliant team, 
even as a flag-waver on the touchline. In spite of my efforts over the 
years to become more objective, the parts of Paris that I best knew, 
even those in which I had actually contrived to enjoy myself, left me 
with an indefinable impression of belonging to a city in decline, full 
of ghosts of asuperior past. Nor was! even yet quite reconciled to what 
I thought I knew of the normal French way of life. Naturally it did 
not then occur to me that as a junior member of the staff I might have 
to struggle to see very much more of Paris than the inside of a foreign 
Embassy or two and the facades of the houses between my home and 
my work, or anything at all of purely French life except the microcosm 
framed each day in the window of the Third Room of the Chancery. 

As the afternoon wore on I put away my embroidery (which I 
have never touched since that day) and all thoughts of England, and 
abandoned myself uneasily to the rocking and rattling of the train. 
Wave after wave of Angst assailed me, gathering intensity as we were 
hurtled over the points at Creil, whisked between the trees at Chantilly 
and dragged, like sacrificial victims, through te outer zone of northern 
suburbs, nearer and nearer to the terrifying silhouette of the Sacré- 
Coeur. It was a chilly, misty evening and I was glad of the protection 
of my overcoat—a new one, originally made by Simpson in London 
for Ralph Wigram shortly before his death and never worn. His 
widow had thoughtfully given it to me and I had naturally taken it 
with me on the journey to Paris, vainly hoping that it might prove 
to be a mantle of Elijah. It was a heavy, grey, country overcoat, 
very smooth and warm; and with a Lovat-green cap that I had 
bought in Jermyn Street, it gave me, as I thought, a not too serious 
and rond de cuir appearance. 

I had no idea if anyone would meet me. 

A few seconds after the train came to a final halt in the Gare du 
Nord, a slight, bald man in a neat, black overcoat with a velvet collar, 
bowler-hat in hand, moved out of the crowd towards the door where 
I was standing, with an air of such unswerving assurance that I fancied 
he must be guided by telepathy. (Later, when it was my turn to meet 
somewhat more distinguished travellers at Paris railway stations, I 
learned that it was on a signal from the representative of Thomas Cook 
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and Sons, who joined the boat-trains on the last lap of their journey 
and made it his business to know who was who in the first-class 
compartments.) The slight man introduced himself as Ernest 
Spurgeon, the Head Chancery Servant. Unlike some of his kind, 
Spurgeon made it appear, from the very first meeting, that his sole 
aim in life was to help me unobtrusively, not least by making me 
feel (though he was too discreet ever to put such an idea into words) 
that whatever I did was exactly right. Perhaps he was influenced by 
the fact that I seemed to be dressed more for a point-to-point meeting 
than for the Chancery—he himself thought little of that institution, 
though he served its members loyally ; and it happened that his only 
vice was horse-racing. 

Whatever his incentive he became from that moment my ally and 
friend, finding my trunks with magical speed, having them passed, 
unopened, through the Customs (I noticed that he did not even bother 
to show them my laissez passer) and steering me towards a waiting 
Embassy car. So smooth was the entire operation that incongruously 
I was reminded of the advice given many years before to one of my 
fellow-undergraduates by the Dean of Chapel of my College, a Canon 
and the thirteenth Baronet and therefore presumably an equal authority 
on this world and the next: ‘When you assist me at the altar 
tomorrow, do not think that you should move about slowly, to show 
reverence. Get through everything as rapidly as possible, like a 
gentleman.’ 

As we drove off through the very same streets that in earlier years 
had lent to my every night-time arrival in the French capital a nameless 
but most real sense of foreboding (as though this time I was bound 
in the end to become involved in someone else’s utterly unattractive 
crimes) I discovered to my unspeakable relief that either Paris or I 
had changed. Through the windows of the comfortable, if rather 
ancient, limousine (to new arrivals of my standing the Embassy did 
not send the Ambassador’s best car, but a strangely high-slung 
Packard) with Spurgeon in front of me beside one of the cockaded 
Embassy chauffeurs, whatever terrors might even now be lurking 
behind the doors and shutters along the upper reaches of the Rue 
Lafayette could touch me not at all. For the first time in my life I 
knew the pleasant, lethargic assurance, warm to the youthful stomach, 
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of those who travel on official business and are immune from the 
law. 

Spurgeon left me and my baggage at the Crillon, where in a moment 
of bravado at the Foreign Office I had asked for a room to be reserved 
for me until I found an apartment of my own. I unpacked my 
clothes on the apricot satin eiderdown of one of the twin brass beds 
and was shortly afterwards walking slowly up the Rue Boissy- 
d’Anglais and along the Faubourg Saint-Honoré to call on my col- 
leagues, some of the less eminent of whom, though it was already 
late in the evening, were said to be still at their desks. 

I had poked my nose once already through the high stone Embassy 
gateway, on a summer afternoon three years before, some French 
friend (it must have been Madame de Pallouen) having hinted once 
too often that young Englishmen of good breeding wrote their names 
in the Ambassador’s Book, kept for that purpose in the Porter’s Lodge. 
Conscious of my hot hand and a curious fluttering in my heart I had 
obediently written my name and left my address, as others before 
me ; with the startling result that on the very next afternoon when, 
profiting by the temporary absence of the rest of the household on 
their bizarre occupations, I was seated at the piano with nothing on 
but a pair of shorts, attacking Chopin’s Polonaise in A flat, an unusual- 
looking little man in a straw boater and tin spectacles had come to 
the door of the apartment in the Rue Oudinot and ceremoniously 
handed me one of the British Ambassador’s cards, ‘ de la part de Son 
Excellence.’ Though I remember leaving the card on the piano, it 
had found its way by the next morning to a china bowl on the table 
beside the front door and there it remained for the duration of my 
stay, lying, artlessly enough, on the top of a pile of yellower and more 
fly-blown, but less distinguished, objects of a similar kind: the cards 
of some of the Marquis’s politer creditors, the large card of the mother 
of a former pensionnaire with an impressively rural address in Oxford- 
shire, the three cards of Sir Robert and Lady Cahill, inexplicably 
trapped into an exchange of courtesies with my host and hostess, and 
the carte de visite fantaisie, in an unorthodox type, complete with a 
row of decorations, of an engineer in some way connected with the 
Exposition Coloniale. Someone, whether the man in the straw hat 
or Monsieur or Madame de Pallouen I was never sure, had even 
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increased the value of the Ambassadorial trophy by turning down the 
top left-hand corner, to indicate to those who cared for such refine- 
ments that the card had been left by His Britannic Majesty’s Repre- 
sentative in person. 

But further than the Porter’s Lodge I had never ventured before 
tonight ; and I braced myself for the first encounter with the spirits 
of Pauline Borghese and the Iron Duke, Lord Granville and the last 
Lord Alington, and whatever other solemn or lighthearted shades still 
haunted the rooms behind the tall windows of the Hétel de Charost. 

In the circumstances it was an anti-climax to be led even now, how- 
ever respectfully (for the Porter, a giant of an old soldier with the 
face of a turtle, had the most blandly obsequious manner I had ever 
seen), towards what had once only too clearly been the Embassy 
stable. It was a small, stone-faced eighteenth-century building, with the 
heads and forelegs of two horses over the door, separated from the 
Embassy itself by a wide gravel courtyard and a flight of steps. Worse 
still, the Chancery, for this was what the converted stable proved to 
be, smelt quite strongly of the country in which it was geographically 
situated. 

How well I was to know those successive layers of odour in the 
years to come. 

First, a faint whiff of Guerlain toilet-water from under the door of 
the room on the ground floor occupied by Sir Charles Mendl, the 
Press Counsellor. Then, as one mounted the curving stair towards 
the floor where I was to work, an acrid mélange of several of the 
cheaper brands of French cigarette, smoked surreptitiously by the 
Chancery Servants behind their counter on the landing ; together 
with something infinitely more sinister (could it possibly have been 
ether ?) that seemed to float around the distressing figure of one of 
their number, the unbelievable Enfert. The least efficient of all the 
Chancery Servants, notwithstanding his air of ghastly distinction, his 
mind, for whatever reason, dwelt in regions of its own ; but month 
after month the Head of Chancery allowed his heart to be softened 
and suspended the order for his dismissal, partly out of pity for his 
sad wife and children but also partly because no other member of the 
staff could be prevailed upon to snip and snip away, sometimes deep 
into the night, at the piles of copies of the Journal Officiel from which 
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extracts were required in duplicate, triplicate, quadruplicate, quintu- 
plicate, for enclosure in our less interesting despatches to the Foreign 
Office. Of course it may only have been some diabolical glue that 
Enfert used, to paste his snippings on to sheets of paper. But it was 
tempting to imagine that a stronger influence than glue had been 
needed to precipitate the heavy dew of sweat along his pallid brow 
and lend to his eye that glazed, perpetually up-turned look. Late at 
night, if I happened to pass him at his task, he would raise butterfly 
hands in a gesture worthy of Monsieur Blum (whom he absurdly 
resembled and whose mandarin moustache and casual elegance he did 
his pathetic best to emulate) and utter his unvarying complaint : 
* Ah, Monsieur, ce que c'est que d’ avoir du talent pour les ciseaux !’ Then 
he might laugh ; but his mirth was bitter and hysterical and it would 
have been dangerous for his fellow servants to treat him as a comic 
character. With an expansive sweep of his arms he was capable, 
intentionally or not, of bestowing a black eye or a bleeding nose. 
He hated his work. 

On the floor above, which the Commercial Department shared with 
Mr. and Mrs. Spurgeon, the pleasant perfumes affected by Miss de 
Lambert Clark and the other lady of the Commercial Registry (so 
necessary in the low-ceilinged room under the skylight in the mansard 
roof) vied at evening with the first premonitions of the excellent 
cuisine a l'ail of the Head Chancery Servant’s wife. 

That night the Porter showed me up the stairs to the main floor 
and I paid my first call on my erstwhile mentor, Victor Perowne, the 
Head of Chancery. He was wearing mittens and sitting in state, 
though barely in luxury, in a small, oblong room of mean propor- 
tions. Apart from the altar-like, Foreign Office desk, two things in 
the room immediately claimed my attention : a gigantic, seventeenth- 
century crofite by an unknown Portuguese artist (Victor had passed 
idyllic years, earlier in his career, at Lisbon) depicting a deformed 
beggar with a huge nose and a squint ; and a gilt-framed, officially 
supplied, mirror over the unused fireplace which, I noticed at a 
glance, distorted my features just sufficiently to produce a creditable 
resemblance to some slightly less afflicted member of the beggar’s 
family. 

Victor took me into two neighbouring rooms, similar in size to 
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his own. In one of them sat Michael Wright, who was then, as 
always thereafter in my recollection, hunched over his desk, flicking 
ash off a cigarette, and, in spite of a polite manner and a charming, 
but fugacious smile, only too evidently impatient to get back to the 
pursuit of happiness, which consisted for him in reading and sidelining, 
twice a day, the leading articles in ten to fifteen of the Paris daily 
newspapers. He was only half with us—like even the nicest hedonists 
when interrupted in their pleasures—and as I closed the door quietly 
behind me after less than a minute’s self-conscious conversation he 
was already leaning forward again, his left arm stretched out towards 
the ashtray and his intelligent, sensual nose deep in Paris-Soir. 

Next came the Third Room, one corner of which was to be my 
stronghold, or prison, for the following three years. Behind one of 
the three desks which had been ingeniously introduced into its few 
square feet, the elongated figure and splendid face of Armine Dew, 
seeming more than ever to belong to a sadly displaced member of 
one of the taller European Royal Houses, Sonderburg-Gliicksburg, 
Romanoff or Petrovich-Njego’, were squeezed against the dis- 
tempered wall. He got up at once, his arms raised in an exaggerated 
gesture of welcome, and in so doing disturbed the equilibrium of a 
towering pile of papers, which cascaded to the floor. His welcome 
immediately gave place to the kind of uncontrolled abuse which he 
alone of my friends knew how to bestow on inanimate objects and 
non-Enghish speaking foreigners indiscriminately : ‘ Damn those files, 
damn the Quai d’Orsay and damn all the damn French !’ 

I was glad to see him again and to find him so little changed. His 
presence in the room recalled the familiar atmosphere of the Third 
Room of the Central Department in the Foreign Office. But I 
wondered whether this postillion’s bedroom that we were in future 
to share all through our working hours would prove quite large enough 
for comfort. When his telephone bell rang, Armine coiled himself 
into a little wooden desk-chair and paid no more attention to us. 
As he spoke, I noticed that his French, though loud and accurate, 
was not of the imitative kind. It was some time since I had had to 
telephone in that language and I was reassured to hear that one at 
least of my room-mates used more than the permissible quota of 
“ est-ce que’s’. Also—for the conversation appeared to relate to the 
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French Settlements in India—that Armine, though sure of his facts, 


was not quite so sure about the French Government’s, as opposed to 
the Indian Civil Service’s, pronunciation of Masulipatam. 

The wall opposite his desk was solidly covered, from ceiling to 
wainscot, with the signed photographs, framed in passe-partout, of our 
predecessors on the Embassy staff since the middle of the nineteenth 
century. In the earliest photograph of all, now faded to a greenish 
chocolate tinge, a rather elderly looking secretary or attaché was 
pictured in a top hat, seated on a low, rustic bench in a painted garden. 
Beside him, under a parasol, stood a glum-faced lady, presumably his 
wife, dressed in the summer walking costume of the sixties. But 
since that time, the female sex had been rigorously excluded. In 
compensation, the photographs themselves had grown progressively 
larger and more ‘ intimate’ ; and the latest photographs of all, those 
of our immediate predecessors, for some reason had the widest mounts 
and the largest frames. 

In the intervening epoch, there seemed to have been a period when, 
to judge by the examples on the wall, there was something so sacred 
about a man’s quiff and moustaches that virtually every hair of both 
was in perfect focus, or if not was lovingly retouched, to the detriment 
of the rest of the sitter’s features. Here and there, as in the portrait 
of the renowned Reggie Lister, the sheer physical beauty of the subject 
had come unscathed through the ordeal of contemporary photography. 
Even in the 1930’s, it was still not hard to tell why the sight of Lister’s 
head, peeping over the top of the outrageously high collar like a rose- 
bud in a tall specimen-vase, had acted as a love-potion on so many 
Edwardian women. But for the most part his colleagues, young and 
old alike, might as well have been so many walruses or gnus. 

Lower down on the wall there was a row of photographs which 
caught my eye that first evening and never failed to catch it, disturb- 
ingly, on the innumerable occasions when I entered the room during 
the next three years. So this, and this, was how they had once looked, 
the men I had actually seen in my own day but only as Under- 
Secretaries of State or Ambassadors or Members of the Government, 
figures of such eminence (even in the eyes of the cynics of Foreign 
Office Third Rooms) that it had never occurred to me that they had 

once passed through any sort of a youth. Had Percy Loraine really 
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been a Knight of the Round Table, and Vansittart a dark-haired, 
saturnine poet ? 

Even the portraits of still more recent additions to the Service 
betrayed an innocence, or at least insouciance, that I should have hesi- 
tated to connect with the urbane bureaucrats that the sitters had now 
become. Bill Cavendish-Bentinck had been photographed out of 
doors, laughing into the sun, with a dog at his feet (evidently something 
of a local character, since his signature as weil as Bill’s was on the 
picture); and our photographic version of Derick Hoyer-Millar, 
though the folded arms of the ‘ studio’ pose might have suggested 
unmistakably to the psychologist that here was a young man who 
would go far, still had some hair to brush above the smooth, round 
schoolboy face. 

All in all I was relieved to think that when I sat at my desk, unlike 
Armine across the narrow room, I should have my back turned towards 
this ancestral portrait gallery, with its touching commentary on the 
passage of time and its reminder of the human chain to which, willy- 
nilly, it was now my privilege to be attached. 

Outside the window, on my right if I sat at my desk, the lights and 
traffic of the Faubourg told of the co-existence of quite another world, 
which for the last quarter of an hour I had half forgotten, in spite 
of the horns of the taxi-cabs, taking French people out to French 
dinner-parties, and the changing of the gears of bus after bus, getting 
up a Latin speed in the short interval between stops. Even though I 
guessed, from what I had already seen of the working habits of my 
colleagues, that there was little likelihood of a Third Secretary often 
catching the last bus home, let alone getting away in time to attend 
a French dinner party, that other world would always be there to 
tempt and tantalise me whenever I looked up from an evening’s work ; 
for there was in effect no means of shutting it out. It is true that there 
were curtains on either side of the window, but they were far too 
narrow to meet in the middle and had evidently never been drawn. 
They must have belonged to a period when the young men of the 
Embassy abandoned the Chancery well before nightfall. Who knows, 
I ruminated, feeling with my hand the material of which they were 
made, a rusty, once wine-red serge with a fringe of pom-poms, seamed 
like an old face along its habitual folds, they may even have looked 
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down at our first recorded ancestors, the top-hatted attaché and the 
lady with the parasol, walking away to the photographer’s atelier, on 
a dusty afternoon when Lord Cowley was Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
and Napoleon III still lived at the Tuileries. 

Once Armine had convinced the tired fonctionnaire at the other end 
of the line that his knowledge of conditions at Chandernagore was 
hopelessly inadequate and that he ought to take another, prolonged, 
nocturnal look at the Ministry’s dossier before calling him again (his 
own ‘ a demain alors, mon cher collégue’ had a triumphal ring) he and 
Victor put away their green tin trays of papers in the Registry and we 
prepared to go out to dinner at the Crillon bar. The Registry itself, 
a dismal room across the landing, was long since deserted. The 
membets of its staff had strong views about working hours, living, 
as they did, allegedly unconscious of the importance of ‘a good 
address,’ at places as outlying as Vincennes and Bois-Colombes, where 
they were for some plausible reason always unable to have the tele- 
phone installed and were much too far off to be fetched back in case 
of an emergency. As we filed down the twisting staircase the servant 
on duty said goodnight, to which I replied sotto voce, not being sure 
how far I should consider myself included. Likewise, as we passed 
the Porter’s Lodge, I only slightly inclined my head in acknowledg- 
ment of the turtle’s unctuous salute. Not entirely from shyness. 
Here, I suspected from the start, was one of the few genuinely un- 
popular boys in this school, a toady to the sixth form, a bully to his 
inferiors, perennially in the Remove despite his phenomenal size. 

That night, when I retired, glowing with friendship renewed and 
flushed with Pouilly fuissé, to my brass bedstead in the Crillon attic, 
not even the strange mirrors, door-handles and sconces, the uncharted 
mattress beneath me or the un-English bidet beyond the bathroom door, 
could make me more than mildly sick for home. Here I was, already 
nesting high up in a corner of my safe, new world. It was a narrow 
world, bounded on the north by the Faubourg, on the south by the 
Avenue Gabriel (along a short stretch of which I had just half escorted 
Armine to his home), on the east by the walls of my hotel and on the 
west by the President’s Palace. But at that moment I did not wish it 
otherwise. Its purlieus had already assumed for me a certain air of 
being the centre of the civilised universe. They were surely more 
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beautiful, more unashamedly romantic, than my late world of West- 
minster and Whitehall. At midnight one might only too easily be 
urged to dance ‘ Sylphides’ among the trees of the Avenue Gabriel, 
a folly quite unthinkable in Birdcage Walk. The shops of the 
Faubourg exhaled a perfume sweeter, subtler, headier than anything 
I had known in Piccadilly, let alone Marsham Street or Storey’s Gate ; 
and through it 1 all at once foresaw that I should soon walk at ease 
(for surely one did not have to be a native to walk at ease here) to and 
from my respectable, admirable, enviable work—‘ un des jeunes gens 
de I’ Ambassade’—and there would be no need to tell anybody which 
Ambassade. 

Tomorrow when I reached the Chancery the servants would recog- 
nise me. They might still be a little curious to know what sort of 
fish they had here—but I thought Spurgeon could be trusted to take 
my side. There would be a kind of parallel, though more tricky, 
experience to be gone through with the members of the Registry 
staff and the typists. But some of them were already my friends 
from London. Also I surmised that if anyone enjoyed being a genial 
* old hand’ to the new arrival it was likely to be the members of the 
so-called clerical staff, only too aware, like nannies and private school- 
masters, that the days of their patronage were numbered. 

After that there was the Commercial Department to be placated. 
Not that I had as yet consciously done anything to offend its members. 
It was not what I had done, but what I was. And who they were. 
Whether I liked it or not, I was a junior secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service ; and they, who in those far-off days never quite belonged to 
the Diplomatic Service, were occupationally aggrieved, resenting, as 
well they might in the twentieth century, the traditionally assumed 
superiority, intellectual as well as social, of young men engaged on 
what was regarded as political work over far older colleagues whose 
activities were connected, alas, with trade. 

Personally I was not altogether happy at the prospect of this 
encounter. I was more than willing to show respect to anyone with 
a head for figures and a reliable knowledge of local conditions. 1 
could well believe that Commercial Counsellors and Secretaries 
possessed both. The first was the reason for their vocation and the 
second was its reward, achieved through more frequent and prolonged 
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contact with all classes of the French population than the temporary 
visitors of the Diplomatic staff, for all their airs, could hope to enjoy. 
But how should I ever conceal from them that I had an unconquerable 
aversion to applying my mind to the most rudimentary principles of 
commerce ; that I had never in my life had the fortitude to read 
continuously through a printed page containing even a short list of 
numerals ; and that my marks for the Elementary Economics Section 
of the Home Civil Service Examination in 1933 had constituted an 
all-time low? However, I resolved to do my best ; and I could do 
worse than start out with good intentions. 

The Service Attachés, who worked across the Faubourg in the block 
of new offices over the luxurious, white shop occupied by the firm 
of Roget et Gallet, were, I surmised, more prone to ask one’s advice 
than to resent one’s not asking theirs. Since they knew even less 
about trade than we did and would surely have a healthy, outdoor 
scorn for the Byzantine intricacies of Chancery work, they could be 
trusted to be immune from an inferiority complex and probably 
treated their turn of duty in Paris as a welcome break from Camberley, 
Southsea or Halton, albeit in an oddly scented, half-witted world. 

Then there was the Ambassadress. 

Ever since reaching the age to be told anything, I had been told 
that Ambassadresses in general, and British Ambassadresses in particu- 
lar, were drawn almost exclusively from two possible categories of 
women, both quite unsuitable for the public service. 

The larger category consisted of a species of magnified mouse, 
trying hopelessly to mimic the ways of human beings but yearning 
for the day when they could scamper back down the hole into the 
subterranean world to which their husbands, thanks to the civilising 
influence of their profession, had long ago forgotten that they them- 
selves had also once belonged. Men did not speak of them; it 
seemed fairer not to. But if sometimes women did it was invariably 
to ask, more in pity than in scorn: * How can one expect foreigners 
to think anything of British diplomacy when our own Ambassador’s 
wife knows no better than to ask us to luncheon on the same day as 
the Ilminsters’, and put Bertie next to Violet?’ Or alternatively, if 
by some freak of chance it had to be allowed that an Ambassadress 
had a claim in her own right to average respectability (she might 
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after all be a sort of relation of one’s own) then it always seemed to 
have happened that in the course of her husband’s career in strange 
capitals the poor girl had developed certain dreary eccentricities which, 
in the eyes of most men, if not women, would have justified him 
(had it not been out of the question to seek a divorce and so incon- 
venient to be without a hostess) in giving her her freedom or placing 
her out of harm’s way in a not too expensive mental home. 

But Lady Clerk, by all accounts, was sui generis; and though I 
could naturally not then foresee that we were in fact destined to 
become close and enduring friends there was something about the 
way her qualities lent themselves to picturesque exaggeration that 
prejudiced me irretrievably in her favour from the start. 

She was reliably reported to paint strange pictures of theatres and 
circuses, and still stranger portraits of her friends. She was admitted 
(though with an understanding look) to be an accomplished sculptress 
of savages and reptiles. She sometimes wrote music and poetry and 
plays; and one had no difficulty in imagining her at work on her 
manuscript, in a converted servant’s bedroom dark with oriental 
draperies, heavy with incense and stiff with bronzes. Her gift of 
healing was recognised by some of the best known doctors in France. 
Often, it was said, she would return to the Embassy in the evening 
from the bedside of a concierge who was suffering from hallucinations 
or a millionaire’s son afflicted with an unmentionable disease, to which 
she had been summoned when the patient failed to respond to any 
known form of orthodox medicine. On such occasions she would 
appear to be physically exhausted by her own supernatural efforts ; 
but early the following morning, before the domestic staff were up, 
she would be far off in her studio on the Left Bank, hacking away 
at a great piece of stone, a taille directe. At any time previous to the 
nineteenth century there was no doubt she would have been drowned 
as a sorceress. 

Her looks were generally described as striking : a tall woman with 
a Tanagra figure, flour-white face, small nose, corn-gold hair, more 
than the usual share of classic, English hunting-field beauty. As for 
her clothes, the least imaginative critics I had met declared that she 
dressed in winter like a prima donna driving to the St. Petersburg 
Conservatoire in her private sledge, and in summer like the same lady 
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spending a carefree vacation among the peasants on one of her friends’ 
estates in the Ukraine. 

But in contrast to the extravert quality of her reputed vie intérieure 
her appearances in public were marked by a paralysing shyness. She 
had a sympathetic horror of official functions, through which she 
moved with as few outward signs of enjoyment as a miraculously 
propelled block of her own marble. Could it be that here at last 
was a Firbank character come to life? ‘Standing beneath the por- 
traits of King Geo and Queen Glory, Lady Something, behind a large 
sheaf of mauve malmaisons, was growing stiff.’ No, alas; Paris 
would not be Kairoulla. But there were one or two signs of a modest 
attempt at a likeness : it was not unusual, the gossips had airily thrown 
out, for Lady Clerk to find that she had invited Chagall and Madame 
de Greffulhe to a téte-d-téte tea on the same day, not to mention a 
policeman whose tragic face she had decided that she must draw as 
she drove out of the Embassy gate a week before on the way to some 
intolerable reception. 

Finally, to crown all, I supposed that it was always within the 
bounds of possibility that I might meet the Ambassador. 
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Lifting Stone 
A painting by Katharine Sturgis 
BY MAY SARTON 


This is an ancient scene: we stand and stare 
As hills are excavated and then lifted ; 

Swung on the cable’s perpendicular, 

The load makes marriage between earth and air, 
A feather-balance and so delicate 

The stone floats up as if it had no weight. 


Below a solitary figure stands 

To gentle the long bundle from its bed ; 

Athens and Rome are leaning from his hands, 
The round arch breaks as Chartres slowly ascends 
Out of the empty spacious world where he 
Nudges rich burdens toward history. 


Who with his own machineries of skill 

Has not dreamed often of this very place ? 
Painter and poet lift the buried hill 

To build a pyramid or clean bright wall, 
And the great spires that sleep in this quarry 
Are excavated toward the clouds they marry. 


What soars is always buried deep for ages, 
Gently explored in the hill’s dark mind, 

Prized, hewn in slow thoughtful stages, 

Then floated on these airy equipages, 

Watched by a figure standing there alone 
Whose work, humble and hard, is lifting stone. 
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L’ Apres-M idi 
BY GABRIEL FIELDING 


HE first thing he noticed about her was her whiteness ; she 
was a very white girl, as white in the face as the snowberries 
which grew under the elms at the foot of the Vicarage drive, 
and the skin of her delicate arms and legs was so pure in 

its pallor that it was almost indistinguishable from the tennis frock 

she was wearing. 

Looking at her as she moved or seemed casually to dance amongst 
the others in front of the summer-house, he was aware of a renewal 
of the sense of isolation which had held them both, Melanie and 
himself, when Simpson waved them a jaunty goodbye from the car 
before dusting away down the Clockwood drive to return to the 
Vicarage. 

It was always like this to begin with ; parties filled them both with 
an angry pride, making them stand away together in place and in 
mood so that they could touch one another’s hands carelessly, whisper 
small bitter confidences together without being overheard, and jointly 
challenge any attempts on the part of grown-ups to make them 
mix separately with the other guests. Later, if things went well, if 
they found someone they liked or who liked them, they might 
disclose a little and let the others come between them for a time ; 
but fundamentally they were united, thinking the same sort of 
thoughts, feeling at once superior to all the others however rich they 
might be, and yet distinctly and annoyingly inferior because they 
were from the Vicarage and the car was only a Ford and Simpson’s 
familiarity as disgraceful as his second-best uniform. 

Today their arrival had been blacker even than usual because it 
was that sort of a day : still and sticky and with so little air that the 
birds themselves only moved short distances amongst the bushes, 
plumping heavily from one perch to another and abandoning their 
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calls when they were only half-way through them as though the 
spit were drying in their beaks. And worst of all, it was a tennis 
tournament, an organised one with lists of names pinned up in the 
summer-house, partners and introductions and prizes at the end. 

Clutching their large rackets, patently marked with initials which 
were not their own (for they used those of their elder brothers and 
sisters), they moved closer together under the hard shadow of the 
summer-house waiting for the first inevitable moment of challenge 
from Mrs. Bellingham, from Tim and Carol’s governess, or from 
one of the older Bellingham boys. 

And it was now, as Melanie whispered angrily to him, “ There 
aren't even any Booby Prizes!” that he felt suddenly glad of their 
close detachment in face of all these little swanks with their shiny new 
rackets and presses, their unmended clothes and their easy familiarity 
with one another. Their shared rebellion gave them strength and 
was delightful ; it n’.ded only a motive, a purpose, something round 
which to cluster and swarm like the stinging bees from a summer 
hive and it would become powerful and profitable, would find a 
way either overtly or covertly of making this afternoon truly golden 
so that they might lay up a sweet honey from its hours and enjoy 
it long after the holidays were over and the dark winter’s term had 
begun. 

The girl, he knew, had noticed them both from the moment of 
their late arrival. In that narrow white face the great grey eyes 
sought them constantly as she moved diffidently from one self- 
contained group to another in the unblinking sunshine of the hard 
court. Her fine hair, black as a funeral plume, was tossed a little 
affectedly by occasional quick jerks of her chin as, from her tallness, 
she glanced over an intervening shoulder or head to steal yet another 
quick look at them. And then, when she saw that she had his atten- 
tion, that he was openly, almost greedily, watching her from his 
high place on the bank, the pendulum-swing of her racket ceased 
instantly, depriving the slow smile she gave him of any place in 
minutes or seconds, so that as it spread sweetly outwards from her 
lips to her pale cheeks, it gathered an intimacy which seemed timeless 
and eternal. 

Melanie, beside him, saw it too and moved restlessly, watching 
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him a little foxily from beneath the sharp redness of her hair to see 
if he would smile back ; and he did: swiftly and without defiance 
as he answered her whispered question, 

“No of course I don’t know her! But I like her.” 

He paused, refusing to mect her eyes and then said loudly, 

“Come on ! it’s time we got to know people. Let’s go and find 
Tim.” 

He knew that it was unfair to have spoken so openly but he did 
not care, and by leaving her there alone and conspicuous, forced her 
to follow him. 

He was all arrogance now, was ready to meet any of them on their 
own terms and beat them too, so long as it did not involve too much 
tennis; and he would sce that it did not. He must find Tim and 
pair him off with Melanie. He knew these tennis parties, they 
always started off with a show of organisation and enthusiasm ; but 
in an hour or two, when the rabbits began hopelessly to outnumber 
the hares, a certain laxity soon became apparent, drifting into the 
air as aimlessly as the long sprawl of the late clouds, and bringing 
with it a mellowness that was at once an opportunity and a 
delight. 

He knew his Melanie too: young as she was, not yet eleven, 
already she liked an escort, someone in trousers to flutter at, a boy 
with an address for torchlight letters in the depths of the school 
dormitory. Tim Bellingham would do; although privately they 
laughed at him and on account of his rather sallow face and smallness 
had nicknamed him ‘the lemon pip,’ his bounce and importance 
would please her, and he knew that he himself had only to flatter 
him a little in order to make him a willing participant in whatever 
might later develop. So the thing to do was to get hold of him 
quickly and establish an intimacy and ascendancy over him before 
the tournament got fairly started. 

Looking round he saw him almost at once, standing beside his 
elder brother Philip at the net. Carol too was with them and this 
was a little awkward ; he didn’t want Carol today. Somehow, if 
they were going to the orchard or the hayfield, they would have 
to give her the slip as unobtrusively and naturally as possible. She 
was too young, too proprictorial, and would probably give things 
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away afterwards to the governess or Mrs. Bellingham so that later, 
when they reached home, Melanie, if jealous or dissatisfied in any 
way, might find an opportunity of hinting things to Mother. That 
was the trouble with Melanie these days: she had lost the spirit of 
their alliance and seemed increasingly to identify herself with Mary 
and Mother whenever things had gone slightly wrong. 

In the old days, when they were younger, her loyalty had been of 
a different kind, almost that of an animal ; but lately, since they had 
stopped having baths together and sharing the night-nursery, she 
had become unreliable, increasingly girlish as though she had been 
made party to a secret that was essentially feminine. He would have 
to see that whatever this afternoon’s adventure proved to be she 
would be as much in it as he was himself and that Carol, by joining 
them, did not stir up or reinforce any misgivings she might feel. 

He glanced behind him; good! Melanie was following him 
towards the group by the net. Now was the moment to break in. 

He touched Tim lightly on the shoulder. 

“"Lo, Tim! Sorry we were a bit late. Do you know who’s 
playing with who yet?” 

Tim turned round, he was obviously a little overawed by the 
nearness of Philip. 

“Lo,” he said. “ Better ask Philip. It’s all up on the summer- 
house door anyway; haven’t you looked at the lists?” 

From his superior height, across the immense distances separating 
Sedbergh from Aysgarth and the Abbey, Eastbourne, Philip looked 
down on them and having glanced at his wrist-watch, drawled, 

“Ah! Young Blaydon and sister. We'd been waiting for you 
children to arrive before we could get started because you're both in 
the first heat. What happened, Blaydon? That old Lizzie of yours 
break down again?” 

“No, it’s just that we were a bit late starting. Simpson had to 
take Father over to see the Bishop,” John improvised rapidly ; even 
the Bellinghams were a bit in awe of the Bishop. 

“TI see! Now where’s your partner got to? Tim, go and get 
hold of Victoria Blount for heaven’s sake or we'll never get through 
the heats. I hope you're in good form, Blaydon, because your 
partner’s a little inexperienced.” 
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John struck an attitude : he always felt fairly confident before he 
started. 


“T think I am today,” he said. “* Of course I may be a little erratic, 
it just depends——” 

Beside him Tim sniggered diminutively, hastily muffling his mouth 
behind his racket as everyone else stopped talking. 

“A little erratic!” Philip Bellingham pronounced the words 
slowly. “‘ Well! Well! Not quite in your usual centre court form, 
eh, Blaydon ?” 

““No;” said John, wanting to smash his racket over Tim’s yellow 
ball of a face. 

“ Blaydon says he’s a little erratic—a little erratic—a little erratic |” 
he chanted to the others, drawing down the corners of his mouth 
between each repetition of the phrase. 

One or two of the younger ones took it up and Melanie: came 
angrily to his aid. 

“Well, what is so funny about that?” she asked. “Just because 
you don’t know what it means there’s no need to make a fool of 
yourself, is there, John?” 

“Now! Now!” said Philip. ‘‘ No quarrelling. We want to 
get started. Tim! Have you found that Victoria girl yet? Ah! 
there she is. Come here, Victoria, I want you to meet your partner ; 
this is John Blaydon and you're going to have to play for all you're 
worth because, as you've just heard, he says he’s a littlk——” 

The white girl, cool and unsmiling, looked into John’s face. 
“Yes,” she said. “I heard, he’s feeling a little erratic; and I’m 
so glad, because that’s how I always feel.” 

“Splendid !”” It was Mrs. Bellingham cooing up behind them. 
“Well, you're going to be most suited then ; aren’t they, Philip ?” 

“ Undoubtedly !_ Now then you two, you start at the Stable End, 
versus the Dormains, Pat and Richard. Clear the court, please ! 
There are plenty of chairs by the summer-house and we must see 
about getting the grass court into action.” 

Followed by the others he led the way to the grass bank, leaving 
them alone in a sudden recession of the noise and the company. 

They looked at one another carefully. Close to she had a distinct 
scent, not sweet or sharp, not really definable, but reassuring and 
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exciting. Boys were like most vegetables, he thought suddenly, 
plain and unwonderful, consisting only of parts; but girls, like 
flowers, were more than the shapes of which they were composed, 
and always they had this secret scent. The perception of it, striking 
him so soon after her defence of him, filled him with a sudden wild 
gratitude ; so that he wanted from that moment, more than any- 
thing else in the whole afternoon, to please her and win her interest 
and surprise. 

They turned and began to walk slowly down to the far end of 
the court where the trees stood darkly over the shadowed fronts of 
the stables, the golden weather-cock on the turret pinned like a brooch 
against their still green foliage. 

There was something a little old-fashioned about her clothes, he 
noticed. Was it perhaps that they reminded him of pictures in the 
Encyclopaedia? Girls with long hair standing self-consciously on 
the tops of horse-drawn buses? Or was it Alice in Wonderland ? 
He could not be sure ; but he saw that the skirt was heavily pleated 
and rather long, that the cotton socks were a little thin and that 
there were carelessly stitched darns showing over each heel of her 
tennis shoes. 

There was no time for him to observe more or to think about 
her more specifically, because the Dormains were obviously anxious 
to start the game and to win; but he was glad to discover, almost 
from the first ball, that she was if anything even less accomplished 
than himself, and that their normally aggressive opponents of the 
summer-house end became steadily more courteous and sporting as 
game succeeded game. 

“Oh, bad luck !” they called as John or Victoria muffed an easy 
return ; or “ Jolly good shot !” on the rare occasions when one of 
John’s rather flamboyant serves landed explosively in the correct 
court. 

But they were not discomfited ; after an initial attempt to improve 
their play with much marshalling of forces and hasty conferences 
between games, they threw their endeavours to the sun, and without 
any clowning or self-consciousness proceeded quietly to enjoy their 
frustration, gradually building up, out of the ruin of their ambition, 
a secret and unspoken pleasure in the magnitude of their defeat. It 
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became almost ‘the thing’ to lose, so that they were on the verge 
of apologising when, by some ineptitude on the part of Richard 
or Pat, a straight shot curved serenely and successfully over the 
net. 

And then, at the end of their set, as they made their way to the 
lemonade table, standing tinkling and frosty under its orange umbrella 
between the two busy courts, she looked at him delightedly and 
said, 

“ The trouble is, you know, that you're too like me. You don’t 
think about it, do you?” 

“ About the tennis, you mean ?” 

“Yes. You think about it for a time ; but just when the ball 
reaches you, when you should be thinking about it hard, you forget 
about it completely, don’t you ?” 

He wanted to take her hand. 

“ Of course!” he said, “ that’s exactly what happens: how on 
earth did you guess?” 

“Oh, it was easy! I was watching the pigeons over the stables, 
waiting for that white one to tumble again, and then, when the 
others called out ‘ Service’ for the umpteenth time, I looked at you 
and saw that you were watching them too.” She touched his hand. 
“ Things like that you know ; it was easy.” 

“Yes ; but all the same I don’t think anyone else would have 
known that, except possibly Melanie.” 

“Who's Melanie? Your sister ?” 

“Ves” 

“Oh!” 

“Why? Don’t you like her?” 

“IT don’t know ; but I don’t think I’ve ever been awfully keen 
on red-haired people, and I noticed that hers is very red ; it looks 
angry. But it’s not really that. It’s just that I don’t think she would 
have known even though she is your sister.” She paused and then 
added hastily, “ Of course I don’t really know anything about her, 
because I haven’t got any sisters, or brothers for that matter ; I’m an 
“ only,’ but I just don’t think she would have known ; not like I did 
anyway.” 

“Why not?” he asked. 
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“ Because she doesn’t look like you! 1 look much more like you. 
You might have been my brother: we're both pale and thin and 
tall, aren’t we? And if you let your hair grow, why, some people 
might even think you were me, mightn’t they ?” 

He looked at her searchingly. It had not occurred to him, but 
of course she was right; they were alike; dreadfully, excitingly 
alike. 

“Are people always telling you that you look ill?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“Oh, isn’t it maddening?” All at once she was very grown-up ; 
so that momentarily he could almost feel he was talking to her 
mother. “Does that happen to you too?” 

“ But it’s so silly, isn’t it? We're just pale people, that’s all. 
There are red people, yellow people——” 

He laughed. “ Like Tim you mean?” 

“Yes—and there are pale people, like us. We don’t go about 
telling the red people they look ill, do we? They should leave us 
alone. It’s so—common to be ill, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I suppose it is,” and taking her arm he led her 
over towards the refreshment table. 

“Let’s have some lemonade and then explore together.” 

It was lovely lemonade, in great sparkling jugs with dew clinging 
to the sides. A whole bushel of lemons had drowned themselves in 
it, leaving only a few wisps of rind, a wizened pip or two, and a 
floating debris of particles like transparent grains of corn. 

Beside the jug on the limp white cloth there were plates of iced 
cakes melting in the slow blaze of the sun, so that the cherries with 
which they were studded had slipped out of place and projected like 
drunken jockeys from their sides. 

They drank two or three glasses of the lemonade each and gorged 
themselves on the cakes. There were pink ones, yellow ones, and 
white ones, and half-way through his second a sudden idea occurred 
to him. 

“ Let’s eat only the white ones !” he said, his mouth full. “ They’re 
obviously ours and we'll leave the others for the pink pigs and the 
yellow bellies.” 
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She giggled delightedly. “ Aren’t they delicious? 1 always think 
iced cakes are at their best in summer: sticky and sweet like real 
Turkish delight. Oooh, this one’s loaded with cream! Like a 
bite ?” 

He opened his mouth and she popped it in. “ There! and now 
you can lick my fingers for me, they’re covered in white icing.” 

“No. I’ve got a better idea ; come close and I'll tell you.” 

Tossing her hair away from the whiteness of her ear she leaned 
towards him. 

“ There’s a lake,” he whispered, “a secret one in the depths of the 


wood. We could slip away and wash our hands in it and see the 
swans.” 


“Ts it far?” 


“No ; but what does it matter? No one would mind and any- 
way we did so badly against the Dormains that I don’t suppose that 
we'll be playing again for ages.” 

“What about your sister?” 

“ Oh, she'll be all right.” He searched the courts. “Look! She’s 
playing with Tim and he’s pretty good, so she'll be pleased with 
herself. Do let’s! If you go first, as though you were going to 
the house to wash, no one will think anything at all and then I could 
meet you in the Rose Garden in five minutes’ time.” 

“ All right. But don’t be longer or I shall get nervous: I’m a 
dreadful coward about grown-ups—other people’s I mean.” 
“No,” he said, “ only five minutes.” 


* * * 


* 


She was drooping over the sundial in the centre of the Rose Garden 
when he got there. 


“Did it seem very long?” he asked. 
“No, as a matter of fact I wouldn’t have minded if you'd been 
longer.”” She waved an arm. “ All these roses,” she said. 


He looked round at them as they hung in their fullness, dropping 
slow white petals onto the weedless soil. 

“ And the scent,” she went on. “It must be the heat of the sun 
—do you know what I was imagining ?” 

“That you were the Sleeping Beauty ?” 
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“No, not that! You know those little insects you find in roses ; 
the ones with the wavy tails?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, 1 was shutting my eyes and breathing in the sweetness 
deeply and pretending that I was one of those little things sitting 
quite still in the centre of a huge, an enormous, rose.” 

“ What a lovely idea!” 

“ Have you ever wanted to be one? A rose-insect, I mean ?” 

“Yes, d’you know, I think I have—when I was younger. It’s 
funny how one forgets isn’t it?” 

“It’s awful. I keep on saying to myself, ‘I must never forget, 
I must never forget,’ about everything! I tried to keep a diary 
once ; but it was no good, the words weren’t the same, or if they 
were I couldn’t think of them.” 

“IT know! I’ve tried that too. But I'll tell you what, let’s pick 
a rose and then you can smuggle it home and you'll always have it. 
You'll never forget what it was like—this afternoon I mean, 
today.” 

“Do you think they’d mind?” 

“Of course not. They've got hundreds. Look! they're dying 
all over the place ; but I'll pick you a young one that you can keep 
in your bedroom for a bit and then press and take back to school 
with you.” 

“Do you hate school ?” 

“'Yes—— Look, here’s a beauty.” Leaning out awkwardly from 
the grass verge he snatched it quickly. “* Dash, I’ve scratched myself.” 

“Let me look,” she took his hand. “Oh, your poor thumb.” 
And suddenly she stooped and laid her lips against it, nipping at it 
expertly with her teeth and sucking hard. 

“There! It will be all right now, I’ve got the thorn out for you.” 
She laughed. “1 saw a film once: Rudolf Valentino I think it was, 
and he picked a rose for a girl in a garden, and as they were pinning 
it to her dress it scratched her and do you know what she said ?” 

“No.” 

“She said, ‘ You gave me a rose and you drew my blood.’ I 
think that’s rather romantic, don’t you?” 

“What did he say?” 
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“T can’t remember that bit very well. I think he didn’t say any- 
thing, he just folded her in his arms and kissed her passionately. It 
was in the evening, you see, and they were in Morocco or somewhere 
—he was an Arabian sheikh.” 

“ Oh.” 

“Will you pin on mine for me? My brooch would do.” 

“ All right ; but we'll have to be quick you know. I do so want 
you to see the lake and the swans.” 

Carefully and with much heavy breathing he impaled the stem of 
the rose on her brooch and then pinned it to her dress a little to one 
side of the neckline just below her collar bone. He knew that this 
was the right place because he had seen Robin Clifton, one of his 
elder sister Mary’s young men, do the same thing for her when they 
were going to a dance. 

“Thank you.” She sniffed it appreciatively. “ Now I feel that 
you really gave it to me and I'll always keep it, always. Which way 
do we go to get to the lake?” 

“ There’s a gate into the wood at the back of the stables.” 

“Come on then, I'll race you.” 

She ran quickly over the grass towards the stable yard, hesitated 
a moment, and then fled straight on through the archway to the 
wicket gate. She was through it before he himself was half-way 
across the yard, and he did not catch her up until they were deep 
under the trees. 


“ By Jove! You can run,” he said as they slowed to a walk. 
She was pleased. 


“Yes, not much to carry and long legs to carry it. At school the 
games mistress calls me Atalanta.” 

“Who's she?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know—some classical person, ‘ renowned for her fleet- 
ness of foot’ I think—I say! Isn’t it different in here?” 

He nodded and then put his finger to his lips. “ Let’s listen ; 
don’t make a sound, and then we'll see who can hear the most.” 

They were silent for a moment. 

“It’s no good,” she said. “I’m puffing so much I can’t hear 
anything but my own noises.” 

“Well, take a few deep breaths, we both will.” 
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They inhaled conscientiously a few times. 

“Now then,” he said. “ Let’s try again with our eyes shut this 
time.” 

The silence dropped round them like a curtain, a green curtain : 
and then gradually as their ears became attuned innumerable little 
noises became apparent to them, weaving themselves into the back- 
ground like flowers into a tapestry. 

From the distance they could hear the sieved laughter and shouts 
from the tennis courts; and nearer at hand the rattle of crockery 
and cutlery, the high backchat of servants from the kitchen of the 
house ; above them, all about them were the still dry sounds of the 
woods: the cooing and clapping of grey pigeons, the fall of seed 
or twigs, and the papery sounds of last year’s leaves disturbed by the 
passing of tiny animals. 

His eyes tight shut, he waited ; he could picture her standing there 
in front of him, sharing in her private darkness each identical sound 
as it came to them through the dim greenness beyond. He wondered 
how she would look with her eyes closed, and tried hard to picture 
the sleeping secrecy of her face with the lids drawn down over the 
large eyes. 

Atalanta! Such places as these, he thought, ought to have girls 
in every tree: nymphs and dryads in willows and oaks, and the 
printless flashing of white feet through sphagnum and fern and the 
hint of laughter at the stream’s edge. Always, on the moors, by 
rivers, in woodland, in the sudden moments of the inward sun, he 
had had this feeling that somewhere in the corner of the twinkling 
of an eye, the place was feminine ; that if only he were quick enough 
he would catch the bright gleam of a mouth or the whiteness of a 
hand before they merged tantalisingly into a flower or a stone. And 
now here she was alone with him sharing it all; he had only to 
open his eyes and he would see her—not through the slow syntax 
of his Latin or Greek lessons at the Abbey—though he decided he 
would take more interest in them next term—but in actuality and 
with her eyes closed. He would steal something from her and yet 
she would never know. 

He opened his eyes. At once, mysteriously, even before the light 
broke in on him afresh he realised that he was too late ; knew that 
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he would see what in fact he was seeing: the grave and unabashed 
inspection which confronted him in the greyness of her own. 

“Oh,” he said, “ you cheated—you were looking all the time !” 

“ And how did you know?” 

“ Well—” 

“Yes ‘ well,’” she mimicked, “ because you were going to cheat 
yourself; but I knew you would and so I decided to do it first. 
And besides ”—she moved on ahead of him looking at her feet— 
“besides I wanted to see what you looked like with your eyes shut. 
My mother says that when a person closes their eyes you can tell 
all about them by looking at their faces. She said my father had a 
horrid face when he was asleep.” 

“Did she?” 

“Yes, she said that if she’d once seen him asleep before they got 
married then she’d never have married him in the first place.” 

“Oh.” They moved on down the ride, walking absurdly on 
tiptoe and swinging their joined hands. 

“ But how awful!” His expostulation was sudden. 

“What she asked blithely. 

“To be married to someone whose face you hated when they 
were asleep.” He felt her hand, her whole arm, tense against him. 

“I mean it must rather spoil things; although I suppose that 
since they'd mostly be asleep at the same time, it doesn’t matter all 
that much.” 

“Oh but it does—I mean it did,” and her hand started to swing 
again. “ But you needn’t worry now. You see they were divorced 
ages ago.” 

“Oh I see.” 

“ And the funny thing is he’s much nicer now; you know, he’s 
polite to Mummy when we meet in hotels and places: helps her 
off with her coat and things like that. I go and stay with him some- 
times and he gives me the most wonderful presents : this butterfly 
brooch for instance.” 

“ How lovely.” He fingered it. 

“You see the eyes?” she asked. 

“Those are real rubies,” 
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“TI say!” 

They turned a corner. 

“Ooh!” she said. “Look! The lake and the swan, no two, 
just as you said. I do love it when things come true don’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

They quickened their pace so that very soon they were trotting 
without realising it. 

“When I was young you know, nearly everything used to come 
true; but now, even though I’m not awfully old, I'm beginning 
to be surprised when they do. Enid, that’s Mummy, says that when 
I’m older nothing will ever come true at all, and that when I come 
out I’m to be sure to have as much fun as——” 

Please!” he said. 

What?” 

“ Please don’t talk about that any more.” 

“Why ever not?” 

“I don’t know ; it just makes me feel uncomfortable. I mean we 
might as well still be up at the tennis courts, mightn’t we ?” 

She was crestfallen. “I’m sorry! Somehow when I'm with you 
I can’t help saying the things I’m actually thinking about, and I 
suppose I think an awful lot about Enid and my father, even though 
I don’t really want to think about them.” 

“I know ; I do that too. I keep on wanting and not wanting 
to think about next term ; and today, well I jolly well won’t. You 
do the same, just think about today, about the lake and the swans 
and the cakes we ate—things like that.” 

“ All right.” She looked at him carefully. “I'll tell you what ! 
If you promise to be happy about next term, I'll write to you every 
week and what's more I'll never even mention you-know-what 
however much I want to.” 

“Oh no, you mustn’t do that ; letters are different, and if you 
are thinking about something you must write it so that I can answer, 
and then it really will be as though we were talking to each other.” 

“ But it won’t”—she was laughing—* because you won’t let me 
talk about it.” 

He was bewildered for a moment and could think of no reply. 

“Don’t frown,” she said, “ it makes you look old. I understand, 
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you mean that because we won't be together we can afford to be 
nearer, more real to each other.” 

“Yes, that’s it. You are clever.” 

“No, I’m not really ; it’s only that I think I'm a little older than 
you in some ways—girls are, you know.” 

They had reached the edge of the lake now: an almost perfect 
circle with a sagging boathouse on the far side, it lay under the throng 
of the tall trees in all the stillness and heat of late afternoon. Only 
a narrow path fringed with rushes and reeds separated its margin 
from the boles of the trees so that their origins, grey as the legs of 
elephants, were reflected upon its surface where each vagary of their 
branches, each fan of their foliage, was darkly contained within its 
circumference. 

Only at the centre where the tops of the trees, blemished with the 
black nests of the rookery, ended evenly in an enclosed smaller circle, 
was there a glimpse of the high blue medallion of the sky. The 
rest, the large periphery, was a closer greener forest strewn over 
with the white heads of water-lilies and swaying slightly from the 
movements of the two swans by the further bank. 

From the water rose the thin reedy smell of river-mud and water- 
plants. Here and there ‘ water-boatmen ’ jerked over the reflections, 
while every now and again a black bubble rose from the depths 
and broke softly on the surface. 

“Isn’t it wonderful?” she breathed. 

“TI knew you'd like it.” 

“Oh Ido! It’s so small—l never thought it would be like this, 
I imagined it much bigger ; but this is like a lake in a story or a 
peepshow, you almost feel you can hold it between your hands as 
though it were really yours. Almost,” she went on, “as though 
it were enchanted, as though at any moment a hand with Arthur’s 
sword in it might rise out of that blue centre and point at the 
sky.” 

“Yes. Come on! Let’s go and sit on the boathouse platform ; 
you can wash your fingers there and we might be able to see some 
fish.” 

They walked round the path and climbed carefully on to the 
lichen-covered planks of the small platform, The swans watched 
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them placidly until they sat down, and then quietly drew away to 
the further bank. 

“ There !” he said. “ Now you lie down and dabble your fingers 
in the water while I hold your ankles.” 

Obediently, her hair drooping round her white face, she lay down 
and lowered her hands into the water. She sat up suddenly. 

“ That settles it!” she said. “ I’m going to.” 

“ Going to what?” 

“I'm going to bathe of course. It’s irresistible: feel it.” She 
patted his cheeks with her dripping fingers. “It’s fresh and cool 
and clean, there must be a stream somewhere. It will be heavenly. 
Come on! Let’s bathe together.” 

“ But can you swim? It’s quite deep you know.” 

“ Of course I can—I passed the test last term. Why, can’t you?” 

“Yes, but——” 

“ But what?” She was undoing her shoes and peeling off her 
thin cotton socks. 

“Well,” he said. “Do you think we ought to—I mean suppose 
somebody came and saw us?” 

“Oh, don’t be a prude,” she said. “ You've got a sister, haven't 
you?” 

“ Two.” 

“Well then——” 

“ But someone might come down from the tennis-party looking 
for us.” 

“That's just what they will do if you don’t hurry up. But if 
we're quick, we can be in and out in no time and no one will ever 
know—except us and the swans.” 

“ All right,” he said uneasily, “ but only on one condition.” 

“What?” Her question was muffled, coming to him from 
behind the dress which she was pulling over her head. 

“That you undress in there.” His hands on her shoulders, he 
swivelled her round away from him. “In the boathouse.” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t know ; but please!” 

Her head emerged from the dress again. “ You are funny,” she 
said, “ You'll see me when I come out, so what’s the difference ?” 
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She left him then and disappeared inside and the moment she was 
gone he stripped off his flannel shirt, socks and shoes and tiptoeing 
to the edge of the platform sat with his feet dipping into the cool 
water. 

A moment later he heard the swift pad of her feet behind him 
and in a sudden flush of fear pushed himself off into the lake. 

Down and down he went, the bubbles of his descent frothing up 
past his ears as he sank swiftly into the ever colder layers of the water. 
Although his eyes were open he ceuld see nothing but the clouded 
green-brownness which surrounded him. 

All at once he remembered that other moment when they had 
stood silent and voluntarily blind beneath the green shade of the wood. 
He had intended then, by opening his eyes to see her unobserved, 
to steal something from her. In another moment the opportunity 
would be his once again ; the round eye of the lake had closed over 
him shutting her from his sight ; but when he rose, when the green 
eye opened for him again as it must, he would be able to see and 
steal even more from her than he had at first intended. This time 
it would not be his fault ; it would be nobody’s fault. 

Then, lunging for the surface, he trod the darkness vigorously with 
his feet and broke into the air and the light. 

Thin as the ivory tusk in the hall, she was standing on the very 
edge of the platform; on her slender thighs and the naked curve 
of her stomach, the shaken water threw green and shifting shadows. 
Something about the narrow sweep of her waist rising to the early 
fullness of her breasts hurt him like a pain so that he gasped out 
loud and then raised his eyes to her face as she leaned over him, 
dipping her lips and eyes into those reflected greens which were 
playing over the surfaces of her body. 

“What's the matter?” she asked. “Is it very cold?” 

Through the ringing of the water in his ears her voice came to 
him indistinctly like chimes in the wind and he could only look up 
at her shaking the water from his hair and plucking at the slippery 
stem of a water-lily leaf which had twined itself round his 
shoulder. 


“Here!” she said as, kneeling, she put her hands down to him, 
“let me help you.” 
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He grasped them and she pulled him in to the platform so that he 
could grip it and heave himself up quickly beside her. 

“All right?” she asked. 

“Yes.” He got to his feet and stood before her. “ Why?” 
she said. ““ What happened? Did you get stuck in the mud or 
something ?” 

“ No, it wasn’t that.” 

“Well, what was it? You're so pale—you're paler than me now. 
What frightened you?” 

“1 don’t know. You wouldn’t understand.” 

“Yes I would.” 

“ No.” 

“It was me, wasn't it? Seeing me when you came up ?” 

Yes.” 

“You see!” She danced briefly. “I told you I knew, didn’t 1?” 

“ All the same—” and she was suddenly still beneath her frown— 
“TI don’t quite see why——?” 

He was shivering and for some reason he felt suddenly angry ; he 
bit hard on his teeth. 

“Well, I'll tell you. It may sound stupid but I was frightened 
because when I first saw you I thought for a moment that you were 
me—and yet I knew you weren't. See if you can understand that 
if you're so clever!” 

She looked him up and down intently. “‘ Of course I can; it 
was I who told you how alike we were in the first place ; and yet 
of course we're completely different—we must be, because I’m a 
girl and you're 

“ That's just what I mean ; we are and we aren't,” he said. “ And 
after being down there where it was dark ”—he pointed at the water 
—"‘it frightened me ; that’s all.” 

“ Well I don’t see that it’s anything to be frightened about.” She 
was laughing now. “I think it’s exciting and lovely to be the same 
and yet different.” She took his hand. “Help me in, will you? 
I don’t want to get my hair wet because it'll never get dry in time.” 

With no pause she had dropped quickly to her knees and lowered 
her legs over the edge of the platform. Stooping down behind her 
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he put his hands under her shoulders, and as she swung away from 
him he let her slip gently into the water. 

She was silent for a moment as she took the sudden shock of the 
coldness against her sunwarmed skin. A black streamer of her hair 
snaked across her cheek, its tail clinging to the corner of her mouth 
as though it had just emerged. Her eyes laughed up at him. 

“Ooh! lovely, lovely water,” she said as she started, rather 
unsteadily, to swim away towards the middle of the lake. He 
watched her uneasily for a moment. 

“Don’t go too far,” he said. “It’s very deep—I never even 
reached the bottom.” 

“I’m going to that blue bit,” she called, “ right in the very middle 
where the sun is.” 

He sat down and started to pick the little tendrils of water-weed 
from between his toes. She had laughed at him ; that was the funny 
thing. When people laughed it was usually because they didn’t 
understand ; but she had understood, and yet she had laughed. He 
wondered why. Had she understood more than he had himself, 
in order to be able to laugh ; or had she understood less? And who 
was right? He, to have been serious and frightened, or Victoria to 
have been excited and laughing? It was like Melanie over again. 
She always laughed at his secrets, at his more intimate speculations 
about the nature of girls. But he was sure that really he was right, 
that there was something that girls wouldn’t and couldn’t and never 
would understand ; even though there were some things they seemed 
to know naturally which made no sense to him. 

One thing he did know. And that was that he loved, yes loved, 
Victoria. He would always love her ; even when he was old enough 
to love people, he would love her and go on loving her for ever-—— 

Suddenly, like a knife thrown into his head, he heard her scream ; 
dispassionately, with no engagement of his feelings, he looked across 
the broken surface of the lake and saw her: noted that her cheeks 
were round and white as a wind-cherub’s, that the water was flooding 
into her open mouth, and that she was riding raggedly up and down 
in her attempts to swim out of the net of water-lilies in which she 
was caught. 

He noted all this, saw it on the instant: but at first it held no 
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fear for him, was no more than an arrested picture at which he, 
through his warm blood and live senses, gazed as raptly and objectively 
as a child at a lantern lecture. Then, as the range of his vision widened, 
taking in the thick tracts of the leaves which surrounded her like 
the green footprints of some enormous beast, he saw the riding 
swans ; and seeing them, knew at once the full cold measure of 
his terror. 

All that he felt for her, all of pity, guilt and horror, all of the sudden 
evil risen like a spectre from the lake, became fixed and resident in 
the swans as they floated in their white indifference a few feet away, 
watching her easily, contentedly, and with no curiosity. 

Then as her hands came up and beat the water, and she choked in 
the sprays and splashes of her own predicament and turned wordlessly 
towards him in the persistent silence, he found that he himself was at 
last with her in the lake, seeming scarcely to move through its coldness 
as he writhed his way towards her. 

He shouted once, loudly ; and up above, the rooks took to the 
air. High, high above him he was conscious of their dark shapes and 
rough cries as they swirled in the circle of the sky ; and then ahead of 
him, he saw her thin arm rise out of the water, the fingers fluttering 
like bones against the darkness of the wood, and she was gone. 

Measurably, the swans turned, slowly and in unison with no flicker 
of their tails nor lingering glance from their painted black eyes, they 
swept away to the further side out of his line of vision. 

A few more convulsive strokes and he was above her, occupying 
the very place where a moment ago she had been a reality as, astonish- 
ingly diminished, she had coughed and fluttered in the embrace of 
her panic. He remembered then how far he himself had sunk on 
that first jump, his passing surprise of the largeness of the waters 
beneath its bright surface ; and at once, he dived. 

So light she must be, so short the time that had elapsed, that she 
could not be far beneath him, must surely, if her eyes were still alive 
to it, see the green sunlight and the round hearts of the leaves above 
them both. His feet struck into the air and impatiently he forced 
himself downwards with swinging strokes of his arms until at last 
he was deep enough to find full purchase against the water. Two 
more co-ordinated efforts of all his thin muscles and he was in the 
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sepia-dimness of the middle depths. He turned like an eel, searching 
all about him with his eyes, every finger and toe alert for the least 
touch against it ; but he saw nothing, felt only the yielding sliminess 
of the lily stems as they slid past his face and shoulders. 

Not yet uncomfortable, bearing no physical burden within his 
chest or ears, he swam down further: three full strokes into the 
darkness where the water was thicker and colder, and turned about 
him yet again seeking with all his heart and head for some inkling 
of her presence. But there was nothing. He was in a world of 
death and emptiness, numbed in all save the urgency and desperation 
of his wish. 

He felt then that he would never, could never, come up without 
her: that rather he would open his own mouth and draw into 
himself the coldness and silence so that for that other world, harsh 
with questions and light, there would never be any necessity for an 
answer. He saw Melanie, the outraged faces of Mrs. Bellingham 
and his mother, the emptiness of his bed and the remote dignity of 
his father ; and behind his unshed tears he was happy. There could 
be no disgrace, no dreadful twisting explanations as to why and 
whatever-made-you, but only this for ever and ever. 

He was on his back now, still and effortless, making no further 
attempt to seek or to find; and as he lay there he floated a little 
nearer to the surface counting the thuds of his heart and waiting un- 
critically for the moment when he would know that he must most 
certainly do it and drown. Then, above him and a little to one side, 
he saw her ; a pale green shape with a drift of black hair swinging 
against the surface. In a moment, with all his thoughts fled and his 
arms linked tightly round her chest, he was kicking and pushing 
beneath her. Still on his back he pumped at the water with his 
feet, and together, with her hair in his mouth and eyes they broke 
to the surface and the swans. 

He swept away her hair and drew in the delight of the air. They 
were safe ; he had found her. Soon she would breathe again properly ; 
he would revive her on the bank in the way he had been taught 
at school. He would dry her and dress her and they would run 
back together. No one would ever know. 

Breathlessly, the water sheeting over his face at every progress, he 
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kicked out with his legs on either side of her narrow hips ; never 
daring to turn his head in order to see how far they were from the 
platform, nor even if they were moving in the right direction. 
Before him, in the bright sky, mingled with the water, so that they 
seemed to be immersed in it like ragged black fish, the rooks still 
circled and called over the tops of the trees. Out of their other 
world they watched him as the swans had watched Victoria sink ; 
but not in silence like the swans, for they were participants in all he 
did, were excited and involved, keener to his success or failure and 
not content to let him have his fight alone. He did not know what 
they wished for him: whether they hoped to see him reach the 
bank and there build his safety like a nest, or whether they hoped 
to see her drop once more from his arms and fall for ever unattainable 
into the depths of their reflected trees ; but he knew by their alarms 
and laughter, by their shrills and shricks, that they acknowledged 
him in a way that the swans had never done. 

Suddenly he was aware of a new note in their mockery or distress, 
something higher than their threats and more regular than the gasp of 
his own breathing. There were voices: his own name being 
called over and over again with rising exasperation, someone else 
whistling. 

“John! Jooohn! Where are you?” and then the see-saw of 
the whistle, long-drawn and enquiring : again and again. 

Nearer and nearer they came, so that he longed suddenly for the 
silence of the swans and the clamour of the rooks and would had 
it been possible have made no sound nor asked for any interest or 
help. 

But it was too late: a few feet away a head broke through the 
ranks of the reeds. It was Wully, the Bellingham cocker spaniel. 
For a moment, immobile save for the working of his nostrils, his 
long orange ears absurdly cocked, the dog gazed at him ; and then 
he turned his head away to the path and gave tongue. His wild 
hysterical ‘ Yollop yollop !’ split the afternoon, quelling even the 
cawing of the rooks and John heard the drumming of feet breaking 
into a run as the others made for the periphery of the lake. 

“ Here he is!” It was Melanie, alert and angry, who was the 
first to arrive ; typically, she allowed her triumph full play even 
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before she had seen him, her questions and his relayed answers shouted 
out over the concealing screen of the rushes and reeds. 

“John? Where are you? We've been looking for you all after- 
noon. You are rude; he is rude, Tim, isn’t he? Tim’s here and 
Mrs. Bellingham’s coming and Colonel Bellingham has had to go 
to the ruins. Why ever didn’t you tell us—John?” 

With a last kick he impelled himself and Victoria to the side of the 
lake just as Melanie reached the platform above it. He heard her, 
the sudden gasp of her astonishment ; but he did not look up. Let 
her look at him, he thought, take it all in so that she would make no 
mistakes later when she told Mother and Mary. 

“What ever’s the matter with Victoria? Tim, come quickly. 
John, answer me! What's the matter? What have you been 
doing ?”” 

“Oh shut up!” he said, “and give me a hand with Victoria ; 
she’s fallen in and I had to rescue her.” 

“ But you've got no clothes on! You've neither of you got any 
clothes on.” 

He spat out some water. 

“No, we've got no clothes on,” he said nastily. “Tell Tim ! 
They've got no clothes on, we've got no clothes on, they've got no 
clothes on.” 

He wanted to go on saying it for ever in a Punch-and-Judy voice, 
like a gramophone record that has got stuck in a groove. But 
somehow he managed to control himself and wriggled out backwards 
on to the muddy part of the bank by the boathouse, dragging Victoria 
after him. 

“ Quick !”” he said to Tim who was behind him. “ Don’t worry 
about Melanie, we've got to give Victoria artificial respiration ; she’s 
swallowed a lot of water and stuff.” 

Side by side, so that his shoulder felt the warmth of Tim’s envied 
shirt, they squatted on the bank and pulled Victoria out of the water 
on to the short grass at the top. Their urgency and roughness dis- 
turbed her, she half-opened her eyes and closed them again, then 
gave a feeble cough. 

John jumped astride her and kneeling down placed his hands on 
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against the skin. He leaned forward counting slowly out loud. 

”: and then, still counting, sank back on 
his : fwe... six.” Heswung forward again : 
and heard the bubble of water in 
her throat as the air was expelled : then back again on to his haunches 
and the coldness of her thighs. The air entered between her blue 
lips, beneath his relaxed hand the flat muscles contracted, the tip of 
her tongue protruded blackly between her teeth and suddenly as 
he counted again: “One... two... three...” she was sick ; 
crystallised half-cherries swallowed entire, a strange debris of cake 
and white icing streamed out on to the grass from her pale profile 
like bait disgorged into the bottom of a boat by a hooked whiting. 

All three, they watched her fascinated, and then when the spasm 
was over, John leaned forward again keeping up the magical enumera- 
tion with a triumphant rise of his voice as the last of the old air rose 
from the depths of her chest mingled with muddy water. 

He was about to ask Tim to run secretly to the house for towels 
and hot-water bottles when he saw that he was no longer there. 
Only his ankles and knees were visible and across the whiteness of 
Victoria’s chest there was thrown, like that of a badly taken snapshot, 
the shadow of a head and shoulders. 

Horrified, he looked up: it was Mrs. Bellingham. Against the 
sun he could not see her face, he could see only the garden-party 
expanse of the frock over her bosom that swelled beneath its flare of 
bougainvillea and chrysanthemum ; but from somewhere above it, 
between her mauve neck and the shadow cast by her floppy hat, 
came the sonorous ominous gong of her voice. 

“ Victoria Blount! John Blaydon! Whatever, yes whatever are 
you doing ?” 

The vibrations broke ineffectually against the green doors of the 
forest. In the pause he looked up at Melanie ; her sharp eyes black 
with excitement looked into his own for an instant before she looked 
away from him to the shadows beneath the picture hat on his other 
side. This was something like, he thought bitterly, an enormous 
woman, a tremendous ally, all flowers and silk and outrage. 

The gong struck again. “Get up at once, yes at once, John.” 
Her dress swirled as she turned away from him. “Tim!” 
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“Yes, Mother ?” 

“Run and get Nanny immediately and tell your father where 
we are. We shall want some towels—and hot-water bottles.” 

“ All right.” 

“No, wait a moment—we must cover this child at once, yes, at 
once. Give me your shirt.” 

Suddenly, all creaking efficiency, she swooped down upon him 
before John was able to move. His nakedness was growing on him 
like a mushroom, pushing its way with awful rapidity through 
every nook and cranny of his consciousness. From nowhere a parasol 
flowered over Victoria and beneath it Mrs. Bellingham’s white-gloved 
hands tucked in Tim’s shirt so that he could see only her knees and 
the upper part of her sweat-dewed face. 

Mrs. Bellingham’s head emerged from a scolloped corner of the 
silk parasol. 

“You had better put your clothes on immediately, I think. Yes, 
with no delay—and in the boathouse.” She looked at Melanie. 

“Now then, Elizabeth my dear, run after Tim quickly, there’s a 
good girl, and tell him on no account to tell anybody anything. Do 
you understand? Not anybody anything at all!” 

“Yes, Mrs. Bellingham 

“ Well run along then, dear.” 

“ All right.” Melanie looked at her importantly. “ Mrs. Belling- 
ham ?” 

“Yes, dear—what is it?” 

“My name’s Melanie! I’m John’s sister you know.” 

“ Of course, how foolish of me, Melanie. But never mind that 
just now, Elizabeth. Run along do and overtake Timothy—oh and 
you might ask Nanny to telephone the Vicarage for your car. I’m 
sure that boy—I’m sure that your brother John should get home 
and into bed as quickly as possible.” 

From the boathouse John watched Melanie run with never a back- 
ward glance until she was deep in the green shadows of the ride 
where so short a time before he and Victoria had paused in the wood- 
land silence. 

He put on his clothes slowly ; there was no point in hurrying ; 
the afternoon was over and he could never go back to where he 
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had been before he took them off. They were the same clothes, 
but he was different and once he had resumed them everyone and 
everything else would be different and go on being different for 
ever. He was sure of it. 

Outside, Mrs. Bellingham was talking to Victoria. She had put 
away her gong now and the wood-pigeons were back: she was 
cooing... . 

* * * * * 

“Well, what’s oop this time?” asked Simpson without taking 
his eyes off the road. 

John sat stiffly in his corner in the back seat of the Ford. Let 
Melanie tell him, he thought ; it will be interesting to know what 
she’s thinking. 

“It’s John,” she said. “He left me all alone and went bathing 
with a girl in the lake. She nearly drowned and Mrs. Bellingham 
found them there together. They had to get hot-water bottles and 
blankets to cover her with and send for the doctor. ‘That’s why she 
sent us home, because she was so furious! John’s spoiled the whole 
afternoon for me and disgraced everyone.” 

Simpson squawked the klaxon as they turned into the Worsley 
road. 


“*Bavens aboove !” he said. “’Oo fetched t’lass out then ?” 

“1 did.” 

John edged a little further away from Melanie and gazed intently 
at the back of Simpson’s yellow head. “I jumped in and swam 
out to her and—got her back from the bottom of the lake, then I 
gave her artificial respiration until she was sick.” He paused dramatic- 
ally. “I think I saved her life.” 

“Tha did?” Simpson turned half round, his hands crossed easily 
on the high steering wheel. “ Tha woon’t get no disgraece for that, 
ya might even get a swimmin’ gala medal—but not from t’ Mistress.” 

Mother cross?” 

“Ech! She’s like a toopp’ny cracker on a hot stove,” said Simpson. 
“ But tha never knaws. T’Mistress mie be thinkin’ diff’rent when 
she hears how brave tha were.” 

Without turning his head John allowed the corner of his smile 
brief play in the direction of Melanie. 
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She saw it and responded quickly so that he felt the lurch of the 


seat as she leaned forwards to engage Simpson. 

“No she won’t !_ They were naked, Simpson, they had no clothes 
on at all, not even their shoes. Mrs. Bellingham saw them herself 
without anything on. She was horrified and sent us both home 
although it was nothing to do with me except that I was the first 
to find them.” 

Simpson’s whistle was low and frightening and the Ford slowed 
down. 

“Not only that,” went on Melanie quickly, “ but when Mrs. 
Bellingham found him he was sitting on her, on her stomach, with 
nothing on.” 

“I was giving her artificial respiration,” said John. 

For the first time since they had left Clockwood John and Melanie 
looked at one another as they waited for Simpson’s comment. 

“Ow old is t'little lass?” he asked. 

“* She’s taller than me,” said Melanie. “I should say she’s at least 
thirteen. I didn’t like her at all. She was very rude to me; from 
the very moment we arrived she never spoke to me.” 

“ She’s not, Simpson,” said John. “‘ She’s only twelve. It’s only 
that she’s thinner, that makes her look taller.” 

“That's not what he means,” said Melanie. “ Simpson wants to 
know who is the oldest, don’t you, Simpson? And even I know 
that it’s wrong to take all your clothes off in front of other people, 
especially in front of boys.” 

“You were premature,” said John. “‘ You jolly nearly died before 
you were born and sometimes I wish you——” 

“ Now look ’ere,” said Simpson. “ What's t’sense in quarrellin’ 
like this before ever we reach t’Vicarage ?” 

“It’s John. He’s always doing these things. At the Drummonds’ 
Christmas Party he got drunk on the butler’s sherry and set light to 
the table-cloth with an indoor firework. This time he’s done some- 
thing much worse, something rude. And he knew he was doing 
wrong or he wouldn’t have gone off without me.” 

Melanie was not far from tears but his heart did not soften because 
he knew that she would time her weeping for her appearance in 
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her to say and soon she would be retelling the whole story to all 
the grown-ups. 

“You did know, didn’t you, John?” 

“ Didn’t I know what?” he asked. 

“Don’t be silly, you know what I mean. You knew you were 
doing wrong at the party and you haven’t answered.” 

“No, and I’m not going to.” 

“There! You see? He's guilty, isn’t he, Simpson? He's 
guilty 

“ Now, now !” said Simpson. “ Tha’s nearly ome now. Joost 
"old tha gobs, as they say in Beddington, or Mistress’ll roast ya both.” 

They ignored him, glaring at each other over the intervening waste 
of the shiny black seat. Outside the elm trees swept past as they 
turned into the long drive. 


John spoke slowly, “ Well if I'm guilty, you’re jealous ; and that’s 
how you know.” 

“I don’t know what jealousy means,” said Melanic. 

“No, and I don’t know what guilty means until someone says it ; 
it’s a horrid word.” 

“You'll know what it means when Mother says it, you just wait.” 
She picked up her racket expectantly. “ You can let me out here, 
Simpson ; I'm not going back with him—I’ll walk up the little 
lane.” 

“I’m not stoppin’ on the bend,” said Simpson. “ You can get 
out at the front door, Miss Melanie, and Master John can go in at 
the back.” 

They drew up and she got out quickly without looking at them. 
She frisked up the front steps and in behind the old glass of the front 
door while they drove round to the stables. Simpson switched off 
the engine. 

“Ee! Ut looks bad,” he said in the sudden silence. “ If ya taks 
my tip yall say nowt. Mistress is lak a bonfire; more you put 
on—t’more she bliezes.” 

“Yes,” said John. Thanks awfully for backing me up, Simpson.” 
He clambered out of the car. 
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He couldn’t face the kitchen and the maids; the front door was 
out of the question because Melanie had used it. He would have 
to go through the french windows into the dining-room. That 
would catch them off their guard, it would surprise everyone, includ- 
ing the big square Vicarage. The house would not be expecting 
him to get in to it through that door and once he was in he would 
know what to do next. 

He ran through the silence of the beech walk, the shadows roofing 
him in against the early twilight of the garden. This at least was 
the same, had changed not at all between the morning and the even- 
ing save in its air of expectation of the hours of night. The dews 
were held here safely from the declining power of the sun and he 
could smell the greenhouse-moisture of the grass and soil : the enclosed 
air as cool as a hand against his forehead as he passed down the way : 
above him on the falling willow a thrush singing carefully. 

He looked up at it as he passed : he himself was small ; between 
the hedges no one could see him even though they might be looking. 
He was smaller than the thrush and no guiltier. One day, he decided, 
he would be a bird living in green places, seeing everything, knowing 
nothing save how to fly, to sing and to hide. This very night when 
it was all over he would come out here again for a little time and 
forget all but the secrecy and the silence. He would close his eyes 
and out of the air and the night-scents fashion words without meaning 
and notes more remote than flowers. There in his bird-brain he 
would recapture the loveliness of Victoria as he had seen her by 
the lake ; and no one would ever know of it or praise or blame 
him for it or alter it for him in any way. 

He ran down the broad steps by the yellow broom bushes and 
across the flagged garden by the french windows. As he approached, 
he saw at first only the unreal reflection of the garden in the dark 
panes of the glass ; a drowned garden with all its shadows emphasised 
and its colours muted against which his distorted countenance moved 
like some pale fish a little way under the water. He stopped then, 
his gaze fixed on the glass trying to recognise the trees and the flowers 
behind him, to fasten this other face into the unreality of its other 
world. He tilted his head a little so that his image-face leaned and 
swam against the fall of the glass-willow ; and then as he moved 
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nearer, as the reflection of the screened room solidified and its interior 
absorbed his vision, he saw the others: all of them. 

Mrs. Mudd’s jet-black coat and Sunday hat with its shining crow’s 
feathers trembling over the daze of her expression as she stared blankly 
back at him ; beside her, Emma Huggins, her busy wig making up 
for her lack of eyebrows and eyelashes; Grace Boult in her usual 
pale blue and rouge with a golden bun on the back of her thick neck. 
All of them, faces and hats, bosom on bosom, stretching down cither 
side of the long oak table like the opposing ranks of some terrible 
female army ; and at their head, small against the blue-white array 
of the Crown Derby on the sideboard, Mother : a tiny fiery General 
in conference at an Armistice. 

How could he have forgotten? It was Friday, the first Friday of 
the month and the day for the Meeting of the Mothers. He had 
heard them planning it at lunch: the Maypole cake, the Indian tea, 
rock buns and Yorkshire tea-cakes. The events of the afternoon 
had driven it out of his head and apparently out of Simpson’s and 
Melanie’s too. Well, that was one good thing anyway: whatever 
Mother had heard of the telephone message Melanie would not 
have had time to fill in all the awful details, and if things fell out 
well for him he would get his story in first. 

He smiled brightly in through the glass at Mrs. Mudd, put his 
finger to his lips and started to tip-toe elaborately away over the 
flagstones. If he didn’t look back, if he kept to the middle of each 
of the stones, all would be well ; the great thing was to forget them 
all in there, to pretend that this was a normal afternoon drawing 
to a nonchalant close. Mrs. Mudd, Emma Huggins, Grace Boult 
were none of them there, and therefore could not possibly have seen 
him ; that being so it would be quite natural to break into a run 
at any moment, to race for the summer-house and see if there were 
any cigarette-ends between the cracks in the floorboards. 

He broke into a run. Behind him he almost thought he heard 
the door open and the chilling egress of high and confused talk ; 
but it was probably only imagination and to look back was forbidden. 
He went on up the stone steps. If only he could reach the beech 
walk everything would be all right. The beech walk was Sanctuary 
and no one could touch him once he was within it. He slowed down 
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to a walk. Had someone called? Impossible! a hen squawking 
or a cock in the paddock signalling the dusk as they sometimes did. 
It was safe to look now because he was hidden by the shrubbery 
and would see nothing; so he halted and looked into the leaves 
and branches by his shoulder. 

Nothing, nothing at all, only footsteps ; quick footsteps clipping 
across the flags like a rain of nails. His whole face tingled suddenly 
as though the blood were being sucked out of it by a whirlpool in 
his chest. It was Mother: through a gap in the branches he could 
see the bobbing black and white of her Mothers’ Union dress, and 
she was not speaking or calling, she was simply chasing him in silence. 

Unable, like Herod, to summon him again for the sake of them 
that sat with her and yet furiously angry she was pursuing him with 
all the impersonality of a nightmare. In his mind he could see her 
intimately : her fists tight by her side, the whites of her pale eyes 
netted with full vessels, her tiny chin clenched against her upper 
teeth like it had been the time Bessie bolted with them in the phacton 
when she had been at the reins. 

His heart smithied inside him, the blows reverberating up into 
his throat and head. Swiftly he slipped into the gap between the 
beech hedge and the shrubbery and crouched there with his eyes 
tightly shut. Up the steps she came: in the half of a second she 
would be level with him and he would not see her. He was cheating 
by keeping his eyes closed and vengeance would befall him if he did 
not look. So he looked. 

She was standing there waiting for him in the bright green light 
and he felt as though she really had caught him, as though he had 
been doing something wicked and dreadful in the darkness under 
the tree. 

“Come here,” she said softly. 

He slunk out of his hiding, looking into her face to see it as it 
really was; and it was the same as he had imagined it only much 
more terrible. 

Without a word she took his wrist tightly in her own small dry 
hand and led him under the archway into the beech walk where a 
few moments earlier the thrush had sung. They went along it in 
silence, faster and faster so that if she had been bigger and he smaller, 
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L’ Aprés-Midi 
by the time they had reached the summer-house after crossing the 
tennis court, she would have been dragging him as she dragged the 
dog at the end of its lead when it had offended her. 

She shut the door behind them and in the smell of the tennis net 
and distemper confronted him in the wooden silence. There were 
laden spiders’ webs in the corners of the windows ; and the closed 
croquet box spoke of the holiday that was so nearly over. 

“Well!” she asked. “* What have you to say for yourself?” 

“What about?” The hand holding his own shook and suddenly 
she began to twist his arm. 

“You're a coward,” she said, “a dirty little coward ; don’t bea 
liar as well.” 

not—I’m not—I'm not dirty.” 

“Oh yes you are.” She gave his arm another twist. “‘ You have 
disgraced me, haven’t you?” 

No.” 

“Yes, you have.” She drew in a deep breath. “ You saw all 
those people in the dining-room didn’t you? My mothers?” 

He made no answer. 

“ Didn't you?” 

Yes.” 

“Tomorrow or the next day they may all know what I know ; 
they may know more, they may know both the things you did do 
as well as the things you didn’t do ; and I want to know them first 
so that I shall know what to do with you and what to say to them. 
Do you understand me ?” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“Don’t call me Mother, answer me. What did you do?” 

Still he said nothing and suddenly she dropped his arm ; it throbbed 
by his side far more grievously than if it had suffered at the hands of 
anyone else. 

“Look at me,” she said. “No, look into my eyes, John. Let 
me look into yours.” 

He met her newly hateful eyes; nothing but her eyes mattered 
to him now. While it was still not too late he would look into 
them and hold them before the truth was lost, before it sank into 
the roots and mud over which they were both sustained, before it 
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merged into something which he now knew would always be there 
and always be terrible. He remembered, he remembered the lake 
and the terror which he had thought past ; he remembered Victoria 
as she had stood there in the sunlight. He had done nothing but 
love her, nothing but want her to keep for himself, to wait for as 
he waited for the happiness which, though he always expected it, 
always eluded him. 

Her eyes slipped away from his own. 

“Very well then,” she said coldly. “ You will stay here until you 
are prepared to tell me—all night—if necessary, with only yourself 
and your nasty impurity for company. While you are waiting I 
shall go and telephone Mrs. Bellingham and apologise to her for 
my son’s behaviour. I shall explain that I can do nothing with him 
and that I shall quite understand if he’s never invited anywhere again. 
I shall also write to this girl’s mother and make our apologies—mine 
and Daddy’s—as soon as I know her name.” She paused. “ What 
was her name?” 

“ Victoria Blount.” 

“And how old was she ?” 

“ Simpson asked me that—and I don’t see that it matters.” 

“ Of course it matters, you young fool !” she blazed at him, and 
he remembered the bonfire. “ That’s why Simpson asked you, it’s 
what they'll all be asking tomorrow.” 

“T don’t see why,” he muttered, bewildered by the new access 
of her anger. 

“How old was she? Was she older than you or younger ?” 

“ Older—a little ; I think she was twelve and a half.” 

“Why did you make her take her clothes off?” 

“T didn’t! 1 tried to stop her.” 

What ?” 

“T tried to stop her,” he spoke rapidly. “I only took her to see 
the swans, Mother. I only wanted to be alone with her and the 
swans and when we got there she wanted to bathe. She——” 

“Nothing.” It was dreadful to have to talk about her at all ; 
like saying a prayer backwards. 

“What did you say her name was?” 
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“Victoria, Victoria Blount.” 

“From Newcastle ?” 

“T think so.” 

“ And were her parents there, both of them?” 

“ No.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because she hasn’t got two parents. She told me that they were 
divorced or something.” 

“Ah.” Her mouth relaxed. She looked at him again almost 
kindly for a moment as though he had stopped a pain for her, a 
headache. 

“ Of course,” she said. “I remember now,” and she sighed again. 

They stood there together. For the first time since they had 
entered he heard small sounds from the garden outside. His body 
seemed to be working again ; he was aware of his knees, his ears, 
the curl of his fingers by his side. In some indefinable way he knew 
that it was nearly over now, that soon he would be able to go on 
with things again where he had left them so long ago by the edge 
of the lake. 

Opposite him against the flaking distemper she was watching him 
once more. 

“One thing more I want to know, to feel quite happy about 
you.” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“When she was—after she had taken all her clothes off did you 
do anything to her? Did you touch her in any way?” 

“ No.” 

For one last moment her eyes looked into his again and this time 
he looked away. 

“You're sure?” 

Yes.” 

Her face was utterly relaxed for a moment ; then when she spoke 
he saw the first flicker of interest she had betrayed that afternoon. 

“Did you look at her, John?” 

Yes, he thought, I did, I looked at her and I saw her as I see her 
now, as I'll always be able to see her even without closing my eyes 
whether I’m asleep or awake. I saw her, all of her that was to be 
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seen, and that no one else will ever be able to see again no matter 
how long they may look or live. 

In this moment there was no one there but himself; they were 
all gone under the clock and did not matter at all. They were fixed 
for ever in the dining-room in front of their empty cups under their 
absurd hats and he would tell them nothing. 

“ Did you?” 

Her insistence roused him from the secrecy of his thoughts, he 
recalled the question and considered it afresh: her question, what 
she wanted to know. 

“Yes,” he said boldly, “ yes I did—in a way.” 

She drew breath to reply, he saw her lips dilate to shape words, 
but before she had time to utter even the first syllable of the expletive 
which he knew must follow, he spoke again. 

“ But that wasn’t wrong, not to see. I didn’t look, I saw. If other 
people want to turn seeing into looking, it’s they who are wrong, 
not me, isn’t it? So we needn’t ever tell them, need we?” He 
felt his hands clasp convulsively together in front of him. ‘“ Oh 
please don’t tell them, will you, Mother?” 

He saw her eyes, pale as ever, falter; her neck, braceleted with 
creases, flush with quick pink as she replied. 

“No! But—’ 

She never finished ; her voice was far far away ; it was more a 
memory even than the song of the thrush and he smiled to himself 
as she turned away from him and opened the door that gave on to 
the garden. 

He watched her hurry across the dimming lawn into the dusk, 
saw her black dress, her eager thrusting little body become one with 
the darkness under the beech hedge, and turning caught sight of 
himself in the long cracked summer-house mirror. Tall and thin, 
pale as Victoria, the shadows clung like fine dark hair to the temples 
of his forehead. 
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BY LESLEY BLANCH 


VERY city, every landscape has its painter, its poet, through 

whom we obtain the essence of its genus loci. Impossible to 

imagine the endless birch forests of Russia without peopling 

them with Turgeniev characters: or think of Venetian alleys 
and silent green canals without the atmosphere of sinistry and intrigue 
evoked by Longhi’s paintings. Even the least classical tourist sun- 
bathing in the Aegean recalls a Byronic distillation. Any walk 
through the English countryside of ploughed fields and misty hills 
recalls Cobbett, or Marvell; the scene seems awaiting the landed 
gentry of Gainsborough’s family groups, debonair squires leaning on 
stiles, beside button-cyed wives, wispy little girls and frolicking gun- 
dogs. This is their setting: they are stamped on it indelibly, for 
posterity, despite the pylons and the bungalows. 

So, with Istanbul, today. When present progress has been admired, 
and all the historic panorama unwound, it is not of the grandeurs 
of Byzantium, of ‘ the Greens and the Blues’ that we think first, nor 
of Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu’s pawky accounts of the Ottoman 
court, but rather, of Pierre Loti’s now unfashionable writings— 
Aziyadé of course, and Fantéme d’ Orient, his finest piece of evocation. 
Loti found his perfect subject in this city ; his melancholy genius, 
or rather his genius for poetic melancholy, is the city’s eternal 
core, whether its whole goes by the name of Constantinople, or 
Stamboul, or Istanbul. 

“ Loti?” a deprecating half-smile : “ I’m afraid I haven’t read him 
since I was at school.” This is the reaction today: although both 
Anatole France and Courteline stoutly proclaimed him, without 
question, the greatest living French writer of their day, Anatole 
France also describing him as le sublime illettré. And Louis Barthou : 
* Posterity has begun for Pierre Loti. He has been assessed. ... As 
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long as there are lands and seas, forests, deserts, rivers, mountains, and 
seasons, the name of Pierre Loti will live. . . . As long as men suffer 
and love, and dread death, too. His genius springs from a double 
source ; nature and the heart. It is because he has written of them 
with such incomparable art that he remains eternal.’ And Gide 
declared ‘ Grace detendue, retombée, qui se trouve chez Loti.’ All the 
unfashionable adjectives, sublime, noble, incomparable, poignant, 
belong to Loti. His cumulative artistry, his particular charm, over- 
come whole chunks of bathos. It doesn’t matter: we skip, and 
then, coming to a passage of subtle evocation, we are held entranced. 

When, last summer, I returned to Istanbul after a gap of seven years, 
I found myself drawn once again into the web of nostalgia which is 
this city’s secret. However much the surface changes, in spite of 
grinding trams and roaring American taxis, blaring radios and crops 
of new buildings mushrooming up across those empty wastes which 
are perpetual reminders of the Asiatic hinterland, the spirit of the 
city, its skyline of mosque and minaret and cyprus soaring up from 
Marmora, or Bosphorus, or Corne d’Or—while the chailak, great birds 
of prey, wheel overhead—remains forever Loti-land. 

Pierre Loti’s nature responded to and found a response in its 
romantic decay. He loved its crumbling splendours, savoured its 
spectral beauty, listened for its ghostly echoes—ghostly, even in his 
day. He liked to think he regretted its past glories, but what he 
really enjoyed was the regret. In Loti’s writings there is always 
this voluptuous abandonment to nostalgia. He found his perfect 
subject when the ship on which he was serving as an Ensign sailed 
up the Dardanelles to anchor off Seraglio Point. This was in 1877 : 
for the last ten years the young Louis-Marie-Julien Vaud, to give him 
his real name, had been in the French navy ; his voyages had already 
taken him to Brazil, the Pacific, Tahiti, and Sénégal, from which he 
later derived several of his best-known novels; but it was Turkey 
which inspired his finest work. From this first impact came Aziyadé, 
which is, in substance, autobiographic ; it tells of his liaison with the 
little Circassian kadine who escaped from a harem to live a brief idyll 
in the arms of the giaour and then to pine and die, abandoned. A 
return to Constantinople, many years later, inspired its sequel, Fantéme 
d’Orient ; and his last visit, the coda, Suprémes Visions d’ Orient, written 
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thirty years after the fabulous city first rose up out of the Marmora 
before his dazzled eyes. 

It was more than a city he sensed then : it was a whole way of life 
and a people which cast a spell over him for the rest of his days. 

Loti was at his best as a subjective traveller, turning his foregrounds 
into backgrounds for his tragic loves. Le Mariage de Loti, Le Roman 
d’un Spahi, Aziyadé, Fleurs d’Ennui, all these are Loti seeing himself 
in the various landscapes. He moves through the enchanted scenes, 
Loti in Loti-land, always secking the plaintive undertones, as minor 
in key as the oriental mélopées he loved, always draining an embittered 
cup to the dregs, but savouring it in delicious sips, choosing his sorrows 
with the deliberation others reserve for their pleasures. In Turkey, 
the tragi-comedy reached its apogee, and we see Loti going with self- 
conscious melancholy through the deserted streets of the Phanar, to 
hear the fifth, or night, prayer at the Mehmet Fatih mosque ; choosing 
the mise en scéne with a theatrical sense ; lingering in the shadowy 
cyprus-planted courtyard ; luxuriating in the muezzin’s chant, that 
* gémissement réligieux, lugubre a faire frémir,’ as it floated out from the 
spear-like minarets, to hang, vibrating, on the vapours of the chill 
night air ; going, in positive ecstasies of grief, to search out the stelé 
of his lost love, somewhere among the forests of graves and cypruses 
beyond the Byzantine walls, graves which he describes as * sunk in 
solitude, drunk with silence.’ 

Loti longed to be part of the great stream of Eastern life: the 
crowds which surged through the narrow, vine-swagged street markets 
of Tophane or Kum Kapou were, to him, a life-giving stream into 
which he plunged. The boatmen, hamils, beggars, Turcomen, Per- 
sians or Albanians who lay sprawled along the harbour, then, as now, 
brawling, sleeping, jesting, these people had, for him, an irresistible 
allure. In the beginning he deliberately chose a humble milieu in 
preference to the more westernised élite, learning the language of the 
people, their ways and legends. By every means he sought to identify 
himself with this land of his predilection, and he found a warm 
response ; there were no reserves on either side—although it must 
be admitted that Loti’s réle was a favoured one. He was always 
the pasha of, yet not quite of, the circle ; not bound by local horizons, 
however much he might appear, even to himself, to crave them. 
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Perhaps this detachment gave him sharper appreciations ; perhaps, too, 
it gave the ‘Turks an equally lively realisation of Loti’s value among 
them, not only as an ardent Turcophile, but as a world-famous man 
of letters, and even in the beginning, an officer of the puissant Allied 
fleet then patrolling Turkish waters. In any case, his peccadilloes and 
jeux were observed with indulgence by both small fry and government 
officials. 

Of all the many aspects of Moslem life which Loti sought to pene- 
trate, it was those hours of retreat, of contemplation and inward 
withdrawal which he most treasured. Such stretches of deliberate, 
voluptuous nothingness—kef, to the Arabs—are known to all Eastern 
peoples: the Turks call it rahat; it is the quintessential Oriental 
retreat from a too-pressing reality. Again and again in his writings 
Loti returns to the enchantment of those timeless hours becalmed in 
stillness, in drifts of dreams, forming and re-forming, nebulous as the 
smoke rising from his narghilyé. In today’s jargon it would be called 
escapism : but to Loti, who fled reality down the years, it was elysium. 
In Turkey, he found it easily enough. In the haze of the hammam ; 
beside some cyprus-shaded graveyard ; or in some small café with 
a terrace overlooking a sunset, such as one he loved beside the Green 
Mosque at Brusa ; or, equally, in the splendours such as those he 
describes, when, as guest of Izeddin-Ali-effendi, he is offered a tra- 
ditional Turkish night’s entertainment in the selamlik, or men’s quarters 
of a princely establishment. Here, with a refinement of luxury, there 
is no feasting, no riotous living, but a gathering of men, centred 
round the glowing copper mangal, stretched on divans, in their fur- 
lined caftans, each with their long jasmine-stemmed tchibouk, or 
narghilyé, to pass the long winter’s night together, in stillness, in 
rahat, * ce réverie qui n'est pas la pensée, qui est plus que les sensations, et 
qu aucun mot n'exprime.’ Timeless hours, neither haunted by the past, 
nor shadowed by the future: they gave him the longed-for illusion 
that time stood still. Later, he tried to introduce such evenings to his 
Western friends. They were, perhaps, the real secret of Loti’s hunger 
for the East. 

Even in the house for lovers’ meetings at Eyoub, living what was 
the supreme adventure of his life, he was savouring rahat with the 
same abandon as his amorous transports. ‘Only the Oriental knows 
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‘how to live inwardly, within himself, his home,’ he writes longingly. 
And in a letter describing the life at Eyoub he goes on, ‘ it was so good 
to be there, far away from everyone, everything, so still, so peaceful, 
so alone . . . (le bien-étre égoiste du chez soi). 1 would lock our door 
and sit cross-legged, while Achmet my servant prepared two nar- 
ghilyés, one for me, the other for himself. Aziyadé’s voice sounded 
a sombre note as she sang the song of the djinns, striking her little 
drum, which was hung with twinkling coins. As the smoke began 
to rise slowly in bluish spirals 1 would find myself, little by little, 
forgetting all the tragic realities of human life.’ 
Yes, Aziyadé’s lover was, first of all, an escapist. 


* * * * * 


The curiously obsessive force of Loti’s writing is such that he still 
seems to pervade Stamboul. He is that still form sitting by the 
dervishes’ cells, at the Sokélu Mehmet Pacha mosque ; he is that 
figure, posing before an itinerant photographer's canvas backcloth 
painted with the crescent of Islam. He is the loiterer in the glittering 
souks : his is the face that stares down on the crowd from the bird- 
cage-like youghourt kiosque in the Great Bazaar. I see him in the 
dappled shade of any street café, at Beyazit, or the Atméidan. He 
sits there, the eternal revenant, a faintly self-conscious figure, at once 
actor and audience, and greatly enjoying his own performance. He 
wears a fez, of course, and toys with an amber chaplet. He is hand- 
some : bel homme, in that rather pronounced-featured manner of his 
age. He has the sumptuous moustaches and fine dark eyes of the 
carte-postale hero : eyes which were, in the words of a friend, * the 
tragic, questioning eyes of a suffering animal, haunting, in their 
pathos.’ Fascinating, too. He was an irresistible figure in the 
‘nineties, not only to inexperienced, untravelled girls who might be 
expected to revel in arm-chair déplacements and tantalising mixtures 
of spirit and flesh (‘II était reservé a Pierre Loti de nous faire géuter 
jusqu'a Vivresse, jusqu'a delire, jusqu’a la stupeur, I’ acre saveur des amours 
exotiques,, wrote Anatole France, quite beside himself, and voicing 
his contemporaries), but to mondaine hostesses in palmy salons, too. 
Great generals, statesmen, artists such as Sarah Bernhardt and various 
royalties were also under his spell, though one of his most devoted 
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admirers, Carmen Sylva, Queen of Roumania, was herself a very 
accomplished poseur. 

Loti was not only lionised by the public ; he was adored by his 
friends to whom he became a cult, and to whom he showed a simpler 
side, a childish sense of fun. As to the extravagant manner in which 
he was lionised, it speaks for the place writers once held, that photo- 
graphs of Loti sold in tens of thousands among all kinds of people. 
In Loti’s day, to be a poet, a poetic writer, was‘ la gloire.’ It was the 
romantic nineteenth-century conception of ‘ Literature,’ of literary 
demi-gods ; the attitude which had fostered Byron, Pushkin, Victor 
Hugo and Lamartine. 

Loti transposed exoticism from aristocratic flamboyance to a more 
bourgeois intimacy. It was in key with his age. The assassin’s 
dagger had become bric-a-brac—the furnishings of a drawing-room. 
For Byron exoticism was a medium, a way to exalt and dramatise 
the tragedies of his characters. But with Loti, for the first time, 
exoticism became a quality on its own, and from a literary point of 
view, a whole subject. Victor Hugo, too, made use of exoticism, but 
in the Byronic-romantic manner : it was reserved for Loti to tame, 
or present exoticism for itself, the transpo. ion being made by way 
of Gautier. 

In spite of the fame and fortune Loti’s writings brought him, and 
in spite of that other dimension of dreams, ' ° poet’s limbo land in 
which he had his true being, nothing, no philosophy, no detachment 
could compensate for the gnawing knowledge that he was far too 
short legged for the classic perfection he craved. In vain he was 
photographed in tights, in athletic poses with rippling, hard-won 
muscles ; in uniforms blistered with equally well-won decorations, 
or in dashing Balkan costumes, staring out with his proud wounded 
stare. The fact remained—he was stumpy. Even as a child he dis- 
liked his appearance. ‘I was not “ my type,” ’ he said. But perhaps 
his favourite device, Mon Mal j’enchante, with which he decorated his 
blue and gold dinner service, and inscribed in many of his books, 
explains the various costumes and disguises which were his weakness, 
and which, says Edmond de Goncourt, all claws out, made his life 
a perpetual carnival. 

Loti tried to escape his limitations in other ways too: by means of 
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high heels, discreet touches of make-up; and above all, muscular 
prowess, keeping himself at circus pitch with gymnastic feats. He 
was inordinately proud of having appeared in a circus act, genuinely 
admired by the professionals, and once alarmed Frank Harris by 
executing some dangerous backward somersaults in the course of a 
stroll through the garden of his friend, Princess Alice of Monaco. 
For many years the only means of entry to his study was by a swinging 
rope ladder up which he swarmed squirrel-like, enjoying, with that 
childish sense of fun, so oddly at variance with his morbidity, the 
frantic efforts of his less agile visitors who had hoped to see the master 
in his lair. 

Loti always worshipped physical strength : it was an expression of 
the eternal youth he craved, not so much for itself as for its denial 
of the final annihilation which was his horror. This note of dread 
sounds through all he wrote. He is obsessed by the ultimate dark- 
ness. Neither the Roman Catholic religion of his youth nor the 
Moslem faith for which he longed, could dispel this profound despair. 
Like love and youth, life could not endure. Irrevocably, all led 
towards a tragic finale. Every joy was overshadowed. Every kiss 
ended on a sigh; even in Aziyadé’s arms he was quoting Oriental 
poetry: ‘Chaque saison m'entraine vers la nuit... Ou vais-je, 
Dieu ? Et qui sera prés de moi quand il faudra boire la sombre coupe ?’ 

We still find this mood echoed in Istanbul, where Loti’s hélas ! 
and jadis !, his autrefois and ailleurs take positive form, overcoming 
the present. Graveyards abound : that other, still grey world of the 
Turkish cemetery is omnipresent, even now, among markets, beside 
cafés, and taxi-ranks, replacing the little parks and gardens of other 
cities. Slender-stemmed tombstones, each flowing into a turban, fez 
or garland, each turban carved with the fantastic windings and inven- 
tion of its epoch, seems a stone bloom, a top-heavy tulip, flowering 
on, through the centuries, behind the grilled wall-windows that 
enclose these street graveyards. Peering through, we see rank grasses, 
knee high, where stray cats slink, stalking a bird, savaging a rag of 
greasy paper in which someone has thrown them a handful of scraps. 
Loti loved cats especially, and wrote of them as no one else but Colette 
has done. He suffered for all animals, as Le Livre de la Pitié et de la 
Mort bears anguished testimony. 
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Enmeshed in what was always, to him, the tragedy of life, Loti’s 
principal distractions, after those meditative withdrawals which I 
have already mentioned, were found in music and dressing up— 
romantic disguises. In his cabin on board the various ships he came 
to command in his maturity, he would surround himself with a most 
un-nautical décor, Chinese porcelains, Persian brocades and rare 
prayer carpets. Here, beside cupboards filled with caftans and 
gandourahs and burnouses, he would sit at his piano for hours at a 
time playing Chopin—only Chopin. The pellucid phrases floated out 
across the water and along the shores of the Bosphorus to the yalis, 
or summer palaces, where, behind the moucharabias, many pairs of 
melting eyes were turned towards the ship. Loti was coqueluche 
of drawing-room and harem alike. 

Shutting the piano with a sigh (Hélas ! everything passed ; even the 
afternoon was sliding irrevocably from his grasp) the Commandant 
would order the cutter to be brought alongside in half an hour ; and 
opening the wardrobe he would select some fancy-dress outfit, by 
which he hoped to escape from reality into that exotic ambiance 
he craved. 

Wherever he went, Loti was soon en travestie, flinging himself into 
the masquerade with an enthusiasm which was touchingly childish 
and quite at variance with his world-weariness. He plays his heroes 
with bravura, or pathos, as the réle required. He poses before the 
photographer’s back-drop, Moroccan Loti in a burnous, in a gan- 
dourah, among the Senegalese, in Zouaves costume, living every 
page of Le Roman d’un Spahi, Loti with a fan beside Madame 
Chrysanthéme, though here he retains Western dress and a certain 
air of superior detachment (he was never really one with the Japan- 
ese) or, garlanded by caramel-skinned charmers, celebrating Le 
Mariage de Loti, 2 book which he illustrated himself with the same 
elegant facility with which he played the piano. Loti’s habit of 
romanticising his travels, of placing a moi in every landscape, was 
summed up by one critic who, in writing * mais les mariages de Loti 
se font partout,’ could not avoid sounding a faint note of envy, perhaps. 
But if Loti displayed a Don Juanistic attitude towards many countries, 
Turkey was his real love to which he remained faithful. 

Thus, above all the rest of the fancy dress, we see Loti the Turcophil ; 
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he wears baggy trousers, a gold embroidered jacket, and a fez. 
In the novel, Aziyadé’s lover is a young English naval officer. The 
Deerhound is anchored up the Bosphorus, and at night, assuming 
Turkish dress, in which he has the grace to admit he feels uncomfort- 
ably like an operatic tenor, the English Lieutenant, who, rather 
bewilderingly, is still called Loti, keeps a series of reckless rendez- 
vous with his mistress, first in a gilded caique massed with cushions, 
*a floating bed,’ and later, hidden away in the small house up the 
Golden Horn, at Eyoub. But after a great deal of unnecessary suffer- 
ing it all ends badly. Fate separates them. Loti is ordered to sea. 
Aziyadé’s imprudence is discovered by her old master, and she is left 
to pine and die. When Loti returns, it is, of course, too late. Hélas 
and Jadis .. .! He quits the navy, joins the Turkish forces, and dies 
in the flower of his youth, fighting for Turkish independence. 

When, twenty-five years later, Loti returned to Constantinople as ° 
a world-famous writer, he was Captain of his ship, still a dashing 
figure, but the sun was sinking. He loved his life on board and was 
adored by his crew, among whom was the youthful Claude Farrére, 
whose life followed superficially something of the same pattern— 
naval officer, exotic novelist and Turcophil. Again the ship was 
anchored in the Bosphorus; again a cutter brought Loti ashore. 
But now the cutter took him less often towards adventure and the 
cut-throat alleys of Tophane than towards the world of Pera and the 
Embassies, where, an adulated figure, he presently entangled himself 
in the snares of three mischief-making women (one of them a French 
journalist) posing as stifled victims of the harem. Loti, the romantic 
revenant, going back on the elusive tracks of his youth, became their 
gullible victim. With touching eagerness he would tip-toe off to 
those clandestine meetings in the mysterious house behind Ahmedich. 
When in Les Désenchantées he described it all, he placed it elsewhere : 
but there is no mistaking that he saw himself as the hero, André 
Lhéry. The ladies led him on without scruple, and when the whole 
ignoble affair was exposed, Loti’s reputation suffered. The book is 
indifferent, and save for some beautiful descriptions of Stamboul, 
not worthy of the man who could write Vers Ispahan. 

But this was only one episode of so many, acted out against the 
city which remains forever his. Truth and fiction, autobiography 
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and posturing, all are interwoven. Haunting Loti! His power is 
such that there is no street, no aspect that does not conjure him. 

Such is Loti’s obsessive quality that however much we know he 
was, in his protracted Turkish farewells, really only taking an egoist’s 
leave of his youthful hey-day, we still search out the scenes of his 
joys and sorrows, as if they were some historic site. We still go 
through the streets of Khassim Pacha recalling his description of a 
sunrise seen from the house where he first lodged, waiting for Aziyadé 
to rejoin him. ‘ Quelque chose se dessina en rose, un déme et des minarets ; 
la silhouette de la ville Turque s’esquissa peu a peu, comme suspendre dans 
lair.... And then, firmly placing himself in the landscape, 
* Alors, je me rappelai que j étais a Stamboul, et qu'elle avait juré d’y 
venir. That was the rose-coloured morning. There are many other, 
more sombre evocations. Loti’s lyricism could give place, at times, 
to dramatic effects as startling as a clap of thunder over the minarets : 
as in the terrible description of Fatou-Gaye finding the body of the 
Spahi: or the opening page of Aziyadé, where the hanged men kick 
and dangle along the waterfront of Salonika: or that dark note of 
passion sounding in a scene where Loti is telling his mistress of his 
love, and she seems not to be following : 

“ Aziyadé,” I said, “ are you listening ?” 

“No,” she replied. And then, in a low voice, at once gentle and 
savage : 

“I would like to eat the sound of your voice.” 

Such words must have quite taken the sting out of any suspected 
inattention, and been balm to any man, let alone such an egoist as 
Loti. “Ah! Qui me rendra ma vie d’Orient ?” he asks, again and 
again. 

In Istanbul, as in Loti’s writing, there is the same thread of violence 
lying behind the beauty, something sensed rather than seen. This city 
is not facile. It does not offer itself at once. Its essence is uncom- 
fortably uncompromising, and remains hidden from those who do 
not search for it. Above all, it is dramatic, and as such, it was irre- 
sistible to Pierre Loti. The quarter behind the Sulimanyé, or those 
vertical streets which go down towards the Seven Towers and the 
sea wall are, before all else, sinister. The bleached, greyish wooden 
houses, with the windows of their top-heavy upper storeys sealed by 
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close-grilled moucharabias, seem to conceal dark secrets: we walk 
there, and are suddenly aware of a presence, observing us, a watcher, 
a shadow with eyes. This is the stealthy, forbidding city of which 
Gerard de Nerval wrote that it was like scenery, to be viewed from 
the front, without going behind. (Loti took us behind the scenes, 
but it was still theatre.) Nerval goes on : ‘ these painted houses, zinc 
domes and minarets are always charming to the poet, but 20,000 
wooden houses so often visited by fire, the cemeteries where doves coo 
up on the yew trees, yes, but where jackals dig up the dead when 
the great storms have loosened the soil . . . there are the reverse of 
the Byzantine medal.’ Today, if the more picturesque aspects are 
fading behind the city’s advancement, this Oriental mixture of the 
sinister, the beautiful and the sordid remains, the true Loti-land. 


* 


* * * * 


To the Turkish people themselves, Loti is still a legend. They will 
talk to you of Sinans architecture, point out the delicate perfection 
of some street fountain, show you a radiance of blue tiles in some 
forgotten mosque ; and with equal pride indicate a plaque on a 
particularly uninteresting-looking house in the Divandglu where 
Loti lived. “ Have you been to Eyoub?” they ask, earnestly, as 
much on account of its association with him, as the fact that it is the 
holiest place in all Turkey, with sanctuaries no Christian may pene- 
trate, the burial place of Eyoub Ansari, the Prophet’s comrade and 
standard bearer. 

We climbed the hills above its valley where the thousand pigeons 
strut and flutter in their chosen mosque, and where, half hidden in 
foliage, fragments of Turkish rococo gazebos and fountain courts lie 
beside the ornate turbehs, or sepulchres. They are remnants of an 
Imperial palace ; today, even the fez-factory which was later estab- 
lished among its decaying splendours seems as remote as those Sul- 
tanate glories, vanished, along with fez, along with the little house 
where Loti and his love dallied. But Loti’s legend still lingers there. 
“Loti. . . Loti café,” said the vendor of the blue bead amulets and 
crude Koranic prints. He pointed to the scrubby hill top. “ Loti. 

To Loti?” asked the peasants we met on our way. They 
waved us on, up, pointing to the shack where, under straggling vines, 
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some weather-beaten benches overlooked the windings of the Golden 
Horn, a panorama to silence all the guidebook rhapsodies. An old 
Turk sat there, smoking his tchibouk, contemplating the distant city, 
as Loti loved to do. The café proprietor lit a samovar and brought 
us the ritual glasses of tea. With the exquisite politeness of his race, 
he switched the radio from roaring Oriental moans to a Western 
station, equally insistent. The visitors, he inferred, would no doubt 
prefer European strains. He fiddled the knobs, and the machine 
screeched across a political agitator in Cairo, and a snatch of Johnnie 
Ray, to settle into Chopin’s Funeral March. 

It could scarcely have been more appropriate, for most walks about 
Istanbul could be described as marches funebres : outings have a curious 
way of centring round graveyards, or ending beside the sumptuous 
catafalques of some Imperial turbeh, which, however drawing-room 
in conception with crystal chandeliers, pearl-embroidered velvet 
hangings and carpets, is still a tomb. So many tombs, all echoing 
Loti’s Never more! By boat, or tram, or taxi, all roads lead to the 
grave: foxy old Barbarossa’s tomb in the little park at Bechiktas, 
where the children and nursemaids play among the lilacs : the Giants’ 
Grave, Joshua’s, they say, overlooking the inky expanses of the 
Black Sea : the tomb of Mahmoud II’s favourite charger at Uskudar, 
or Scutari, where everyone makes a pious pilgrimage to the Crimean 
War cemetery and the scene of Florence Nightingale’s heroic labours. 
Tombs everywhere ; on Fridays, the Moslem holy day, there are 
picnic outings to the cemeteries where, quietly, but cheerfully, they 
sit beside their dead in confident communion, often bringing the 
departed’s favourite food, for in the midst of life we are in death, 
and to the Turks, the dividing line is slight. In Loti’s day, quick and 
dead were linked in even more aspects of pleasure. It was customary 
for prostitutes, at night, to flit about the cemeteries, where, having 
acquired a client, they would gratify him, there and then, on stony 
couches shadowed by the cyprus and the yew. 

Even now, on jolly bathing expeditions to the Princes Isles, someone 
is sure to point out the rock on which the Turks cast many thousands 
of stray dogs, bane of the streets, to die lingeringly, in Allah’s own 
time—a merely human, or humanely organised end being contrary 
to Moslem tenets. A shadow falls on the picnic outing, and the 
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dog-loving infidels try to think of other things . . . but once again, 
they have looked on death. 

At Uskudar, where efficient car-ferries now chug ceaselessly between 
Europe and Asia, the dominating impression still has a sombre, Arnold 
Béecklin quality. The cyprus thickets rise steeply behind the town, 
to the most celebrated cemetery of all. ‘ Mighty death-field, PANOR- 
AMA,’ says Murray’s Handbook for 1892, which is the vintage I like 
my guidebooks to be. Besides, it is Loti’s hey-day, and essentially, 
still applicable. Murray may remind us that Uskudar derives from 
the Persian word for courier, or runner: that Uskudar was the first 
station of the Asiatic couriers heading eastwards: that it was the 
assembly point of the great camel caravans heading towards the 
Turcoman frontier. We, less adventurous, may set out to follow 
the Bulbul Derisi, or Nightingales’ path, but are, first of all, con- 
scious of that dominating cemetery. Wherever we go in Istanbul, 
if we ask the way, we are certain to be told to keep the cemetery 
on our left, or our right, or to go past some ‘ little field of the Dead.’ 
Everywhere, in the uproar, or in the stillness, the shades close in. 
We may go to the Sublime Porte in a tram, but it is the tram which 
seems unreal. Everywhere we are more aware of the dead than the 
quick ; and Loti is always there, brooding among the steles with a 
dread of death, a repugnance, and yet a morbid fascination for grave- 
yards, which is wholly at variance with the Eastern beliefs he admired. 

If melancholy inspired Loti’s first work, it seems that in Istanbul, 
too, sorrow and remorse have produced some of the loveliest ex- 
pressions of Turkish architecture. The Shahzadeh mosque, for 
example, commemorates the unhappy princes Mulhammed and 
Jehangir, sons of Suliman the Magnificent, who met their end through 
the machinations of their stepmother, Roxelane, determined on the 
advancement of her own son. The mosque of Miramah at Scutari 
tells of that day when, at its consecration, the populace rebuked the 
Sultan for his little son’s arrogance towards them. The Sultan, on the 
instant, stabbed the child in public amendment for his omissions 
as a parent. The fatal dagger was walled up in the Prince’s tomb, 
and its outline can still be seen along the marble side. 

Tragedy, drama, decay, all three elements of the Turkish scene 
stimulated Loti, Could he have borne seeing the old thrust aside to 
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make way for the progress so necessary to this race he loved? A 
welfare state would not have inspired him, I think, however much 
his sense of humanity might be in theoretic agreement. Sunset was 
better than sunrise’; endings appealed more than beginnings. Eyes 
were more fascinating seen through a grille, over a yashmak. 
Aziyadé’s tomb held him as perhaps her bed would not have done. 
Except for the simplicity with which he writes of animals, Loti often 
sounds a thoroughly theatrical note ; but then that is all part of his 
magic. It has something of the intoxicating unreality of grand 
opera. 

Although he liked to use his landscapes, his local-colour, as back- 
grounds for his own pinings, to us, the readers, they always become 
foregrounds. Loti saw them as a framework in which he played out 
the perfect réle—perfect from the masculine view-point, that is. 
He loves, and sails away before the problem of satiety arises. There 
are tears, and Loti’s wonderful evocations gleam through them, 
sharpened by finality. These Circassian Kadines, these Serbian 
shepherd girls, these dusky beauties waving farewell from the Bos- 
phorus, from a roof-top of the Kasbah or a tropic beach, it is always 
the same pattern of voluptuous partings, elegiac sorrows. Death 
or malign fate always overtakes them. Loti always sails away. 
“ Adieu!” “Come back!” they cry. But he does not, or cannot. 
And if he does, it is too late. “Edli! Dead!” the old negress 
Kadidja hurls at him, when he returns to search the quarter where 
Aziyadé lived, those grey, silent streets beside the Fatih that cannot, 
I think, have changed much. The wrenching farewells reach a last 
orgy of gricf in Suprémes Visions d’Orient, where, in spite of Loti 
now being accompanied by his grown-up son Samuel, the melancholy 
is quite overpowering. 

All sorts of spiteful things have been written about Pierre Loti. 
He had his enemies, or rather his detractors, for someone of his large- 
ness and essential goodness had few enemies. Aziyadé was said to 
have been no odalisque, escaped from the harem of a rich old Turk, 
but a prostitute, astutely presented to Loti in this more romantic 
guise... . She was said to have been a boy . . . she was said to 
have been a figment of Loti’s imagination ; but Loti himself was 
categoric in his denials, It had all happened as he wrote it: her 
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name was Hakidjé: he would remember her until his last breath. 
In Farrére’s description of Loti’s end, it seems that he did. Even 
then, his sense of theatre prevailed. A dying man, he received his 
guests in the chill candle-lit dusk of the private mosque he had installed 
in his house at Rochfort, where Aziyadé’s stele reigned supreme. 


* * * 


However much Loti dramatised, he had, too, a camera eye for 
verity. Some of his straight reporting, such as that on the Boxer 
Rebellion, has a steely impact. Even when romanticising, he never 
writes of places or ways of life he does not know well. Thus, he 
tells us little of the one place, above all others, of which he should 
have written—-the Seraglio, or Vieux Sérail, fabulous palace of the 
Ottoman dynasty, at once fortress and prison which dominates the 
straits between Europe and Asia. Today, most of it (excepting the 
impenetrable harem) is open to the public as a museum, filled with 
treasures beyond description. Its towers, domes, kiosques and outer 
bastions start from the wooded slope of the lower gardens, given over 
to an Amusement Park where, amid swings and roundabouts, sober 
Turkish families sit drinking tea and taking their pleasures rather 
austerely. 

Another link, this, between Loti and the Turks. He too could be 
austere. 

For all his exoticism he came from a morose northern French 
province: his family background was also strict. This northern 
quality is apparent to all who know the Turks beyond their super- 
ficially glowing Levantine legend. Turkey, it must be remembered, 
is not Mediterranean ; it is a northern, Asiatic land where, some- 
times, a southern sun blazes down: but more often, the wind from 
the steppes howls wolfishly round. Loti loved best this chill aspect 
of Constantinople, and although his descriptions seem to glow with 
colour and light, they are, in fact, more often concerned with winter 
scenes : rain lashing across the landing stages : the livid skies of snow- 
storms: winter nights, winds moaning down the conical, hooded 
chimneys : rain beating down to foam through the refuse-piled gut- 
ters: damp mists closing in, muffling sight and sound. All these 
aspects of the city we find reflected in Loti’s writing. 
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There are contradictions in both Loti and in the land. Opulence 
beside austerity. Take the Turkish passion for richness, seen in their 
palaces, their cuisine, jewellery and arts : Loti shared this love of the 
extravagant. But in his house at Rochfort, the home of his childhood 
(and it was part of his cult for the past that he kept the house, the 
old servants, his mother’s room, all unchanged ; a sort of hallowed 
temple of jadis), he also allowed his flamboyance full rein. Here 
he amassed a varied collection of Eastern splendours, even to the 
acquisition of an entire mosque, transported stone by stone, from 
Damascus. It was of the Sunnite cult—red marble pillars and a gold- 
encrusted Mihrab, very splendid. Loti admitted he thought it the 
most beautiful mosque he had ever seen. Besides this, he had gratified 
his sense of theatre with vast Renaissance halls, a medieval salon, 
Chinese and Japanese rooms, Turkish divans and Algerian alcoves, 
lying all unsuspected behind the discreet fagade of the original house 
and its neighbours, into which he had gradually spread, to accom- 
modate his treasures. It is eloquent of his tact, his respect for the 
old forms, that outwardly the little street remained untouched, sober 
Rochfortaise architecture. 

Some aspects of the Seraglio, particularly its huggermugger of 
glories and ruin, would have been very much to his taste, and beneath 
the gilding lay tragedies which would have nourished him for years. 
Yet, it seems that he was never familiar with it. In his day, it was 
still Imperial property, though the Sultans had withdrawn, one by 
one, to other, less haunted palaces along the Bosphorus. While the 
Seraglio lay abandoned the Sultan Abdul Hamid II lived among his 
menagerie, his concubines and his fears, at Yildiz, or in the zebra- 
striped marbles of Tcheregan. 

When, as often happened, Loti was shown some special marks of 
Imperial esteem and received by the Sultan, it was, unfortunately, 
always at some other, less historic palace, or at the Friday Selamlik, 
or levee, usually held in the sugar-cake décor of Dolmabagtché, ‘ not 
quite in the best of taste,’ according to the censorious Murray. 

To the Turks whom he had always championed so vigorously, 
particularly in the dark hours of the Balkan wars, Loti had become 
a national figure. On his last visit, it was decided to bestow some 
exceptional favour upon him, and they found a graceful way to do it. 
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A house near the Sultan Selim mosque, high above the Golden Horn, 
was furnished in the old Turkish manner with treasures from the 
Imperial Palaces: rugs beyond price, embroideries, divans, all the 
settings of Loti’s dreams. Here he was installed as the Sultan’s guest. 
Servants from the Palace dressed in their traditional costumes waited 
on the master, serving him and his friends with the rarest dishes. 
Nothing could have given him greater pleasure. No one could have 
been worthier of the compliment. Only later it was regretted that 
they had not thought to offer him a suite of rooms within the Seraglio 
itself. Its revenants? He, of all people, would have welcomed them, 
feeling himself one among them. In its splendours and miseries he 
would have heard the pulse of the old Turkey he loved, and to which, 
today, we still return, through his eyes. 

Whatever else I have missed by the accident of having been born 
in the twentieth century, a hundred years too late for a person of my 
backward inclinations, I have, nevertheless, been able to know some- 
thing of that old city which is the core of Loti-land. There is an 
old Turkish saying, a farewell benediction, Guleh—go with a smile. 
They said it to me, when I left. But I went with a sigh. 


Kipling’s First Novel 


BY BETTY MILLER 


So we settled it all when the storm was done 
As comfy as comfy could be ; 

And I was to wait in the barn, my dears, 
Because I was only three, 

And Teddy would run to the rainbow’s foot, 
Because he was five and a man— 

And that’s how it all began, my dears, 

And that’s how it all began ! 


HAT began? The story of The Light that Failed, a novel 
which, with Barrack Room Ballads and a handful of short 
stories, was the first fruit of Kipling’s return to England, 
and his recent separation from the family circle at 

Lahore. The Light that Failed is primarily a story of sex antagonism ; 

and in placing the verse just quoted at the head of his opening chapter, 

Kipling has himself defined the origin of that situation : placed it at 

a specific moment in his own childhood : when he was five and his 

sister was only three. 

It was at this age that a cataclysmic change took place in the life 
of the imperious small boy. Up till that moment, living in Bombay 
with his adoring parents, despot and darling of the Indian servants 
who attended him, he had been, unquestionably, a spoilt and a pre- 
cocious child : and some inkling of what he then was, or felt himself 
to be, may be gathered from the repetition, in so many early stories 
of his, from Tod’s Amendment to Kim, of that situation, patently dear 
to Kipling’s heart, in which a small boy nonchalantly reveals himself 
superior in wisdom and in courage alike to the soldiers and statesmen 
who unsuspectingly patronise his nursery. 

Brusquely, on two separate occasions in his childhood, this life of 
unlimited love and admiration received a severe check. Rudyard 
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Kipling was not yet three years old when he first accompanied his 
mother to England, where, soon afterwards, a daughter was born to 
her. (Kipling’s reaction to this event is not on record, but one recalls 
a short story in which a small boy, neglected by his parents, observes 
the adoration lavished on a playmate, a little girl who wears, habitually, 
a big blue sash. Concluding that it is the sash which is responsible 
for so enviable a popularity, he tries to borrow it, in order to render 
himself equally acceptable in the eyes of his own parents.) Three 
years later, with no idea of the gulf towards which he then travelled, 
little Rudyard was once more on his way to England. Like other 
Anglo-Indian parents, the Kiplings had succumbed to the necessity of 
transferring their children to a more equable climate. What has never 
been made clear, however, is why they chose to board them out 
with a couple unknown to either of them save through the newspaper 
advertisement which served so conspicuously to entangle the destinies 
of the two families concerned. Nor, it seems, except for the most 
nebulous of hints, could they bring themselves to warn the children 
of what was to come: with the result that brother and sister awoke 
one morning in a mean little house on the outskirts of Southsea to 
find that their parents had gone back to India, leaving them in a 
strange and uncongenial country, in the care of an even stranger and 
more uncongenial woman whom they were told to call Aunty Rosa. 

What Rudyard Kipling suffered for six years at the hands of this 
woman, he was later to describe, and in memorable terms. None 
the less, bearing in mind the fact that his sister has put it on record 
that the picture painted in Baa Baa Black Sheep is in some respects 
an exaggerated one, it is possible to suggest that the persecution 
which the youthful Kipling endured at Southsea was to him less of 
an ordeal than the inexplicable reversal of the supremacy he had 
hitherto enjoyed as the only son in the house of his parents in Bombay. 
At Southsea, in the House of Desolation, as he called it, not only 
were there no servants to do his bidding ; for the first time he was 
systematically bullied and beaten by a woman whom he regarded as 
one of a lower caste than himself. It is necessary to re-read a short 
story, The Son of his Father, to appreciate something of what this 
meant to an Anglo-Indian child, and to Rudyard Kipling in 
particular. In this story, a white boy—yet another of Kipling’s 
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Terrible Toddlers—beaten by his father for some trivial offence, 
attempts to commit suicide, not because his father has beaten him, 
but because the chastisement took place in the presence of a woman, 
his native foster-mother. The child refuses, in consequence, to obey 
the woman’s orders, or to eat from her hand: and when (at his 
command) she is dismissed, greets his new ayah with the words : 
“If 1 do wrong, send me to my father. If you strike me, I will try 
to kill you. 1 do not wish my ayah to play with me. Go and eat 
rice |” 

Meanwhile at Southsea, in marked contrast to his own degrada- 
tion, Rudyard was to witness the early and triumphant apotheosis of 
his small sister, Trix. Aunty Rosa had long wanted a daughter, and 
the pretty golden-haired little girl soon became a favourite, accorded 
every privilege, from a bed in Aunty Rosa’s room to the free run 
of her kitchen. More invidious still, Aunty Rosa took the view that 
on every question Trix was always in the right, and Ruddy as invari- 
ably in the wrong. No revolution could have been more absolute : 
and it is scarcely surprising to find, in the circumstances, that the 
fortunate Trix learned to read long before her brother, and that, 
much admired, she was already reading out a verse of the Psalms at 
family prayers, while Rudyard, confirmed butt of the household, 
found himself unable, however brisk the blows, to compound any 
but the simplest of words. 

When we consider the type of frustration, at the hands of women, 
that was the lot of Kipling at Southsea, it is clear enough why, many 
years later, when, once again, his own masculinity was baffled and 
annulled by the opposition of a woman, he chose for the initial phase 
of conflict the desolate scenery and associations of that unlovely 
seaside town. For in his adult relationship with the girl he calls 
Maisie, in The Light that Failed, Kipling was early to recognise that, 
disastrously, and by another door, he had re-entered none other than 
the House of Desolation. 

Maisie, in the opening chapter of the novel, is an orphan who 


1 This essay was written before the publication of the authorised biography of 
Kipling. Amongst other material of the greatest value and interest, Professor 
Carrington reveals that Maisie, one Florence Garrard, was a girl whom Kipling 
first met as a boarder in Mrs. Hclloway’s house at Southsea. 
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shares with Dick Heldar the rigours of Aunty Rosa’s household in 
Campbell Road. She is presented to us at the stage which Trix had 
reached, when she had begun to chafe against the limitations of being 
‘only a girl’: to envy, passionately, the freedom of the * unduly 
favoured’ boys : a freedom denied to her, however ardent her desire 
to compete and to excel. The note of aggression, of competitiveness, 
is sounded at the outset; and it verges, rapidly, on the lethal, for 
Dick and Maisie are discovered, with illicitly purchased cartridges, 
at pistol-practice on the sea-shore with a second-hand revolver. 
Vividly, love and hostility flicker between the adolescent couple : 
Dick has only just emerged from that phase in which he took a 
sadistic joy in teasing a companion who, shackled by the conditions 
of her sex, was unable, effectively, to retaliate. It is in an atmosphere 
so charged that, when it is her turn to handle the pistol, Maisie narrowly 
mises killing her friend and tormentor. Half stunned, the sting of 
the powder still on his cheek: “‘ You nearly blinded me,” the boy 
exclaims. The theme of blindness is emphasised a second time, after 
he has declared his love for her, and they have exchanged kisses. 
* A gust of the growing wind drove the girl’s long black hair across 
his face . . . and for a moment he was in the dark,—a darkness 
that stung.’ 

Ten years elapse before Dick and Maisie meet again : accidentally, 
in London. The element of competitiveness, submerged in the 
pleasure of an unexpected reunion, reappears almost at once. For 
Dick, it turns out, is an artist; and despite the fact that in the old 
days at Southsea he had loudly derided her attempts at drawing, 
Maisie, too, has persisted in making art her career. But at this point 
Dick scores again, and heavily. For whereas Maisie, after years of 
dogged work, has won no recognition whatsoever, the public and 
the critics alike have been electrified, of late, by the brilliance of 
Dick Heldar’s portraits of the British soldier at work and at play. 

Poor Dick’s moment of ‘ fine, rank, vulgar triumph’ is, however, 
short-lived. Maisie dislikes his pictures, which, she says, “* smell of 
tobacco and blood.” She is interested in his success only in so far 
as she can discover the means to emulate it. Little else matters to 
her. Sensing only too well his attitude to what he contemptuously 
calls ‘ Woman’s Art,’ she sees Dick’s professed love for her as a trap, 
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designed, expressly, to ensnare and to frustrate her. Vainly, through- 
out the book, Dick argues and pleads with her : an argument, uncon- 
cluded, that was to spill over into the novel that followed in close 
succession upon The Light that Failed. This book, The Naulahka, 
was written in collaboration with Wolcott Balestier: but in those 
final chapters, which, as circumstances attest, are attributable to Kip- 
ling alone, the wrangling continues ; and goaded by Nick Tarvin’s 
insistence that she shall give up her career in order to become his wife, 
Kate Sheriff pleads her own and Maisie’s case simultaneously : 

“ Suppose I ask you to give up the centre and meaning of your 
life? Suppose I ask you to give up your work? And suppose I 
offered in exchange—marriage! No, no.” She shook her head. 
“* Marriage is good ; but what man would pay that price for it?” 

Although the sober and obstinate Kate—‘ Our little maid that hath 
no breasts ’"—is described in a verse-heading as ‘ An alien in the courts 
of Love,’ it is nowhere suggested that her flight from marriage is 
due to an aversion to the physical intimacy therein involved. The 
case of Maisie, however, as Dick Heldar finds to his cost, is at once 
more complex and more intractable. For if Dick, in his turn, is less 
unscrupulous than Nick Tarvin, he is also less robust. “ We've both 
nice little wills of our own, and one or other of us has to be broken,” 
he tells Maisie at the outset. It is not Maisie who is destroyed. Very 
early, by her unremitting preoccupation with her work, by the 
invincible coldness of her character, she succeeds in reducing Dick 
to a condition in which the erstwhile confident young braggart 
turns on her silently the ‘look of a beaten hound waiting for the 
word to crawl to his mistresses’ feet.’ The degradation is total : 
deprived of all initiative in the relationship, Dick is allotted the 
feminine and subservient réle : a réle that he accepts with a meekness 
strange in a man seasoned by camp and battlefield, by the variegated 
life of a dozen foreign ports, but not so incomprehensible, perhaps, 
in this (surely) atypical war-correspondent, who, at the approach of 
a regiment of the Guards, cannot refrain from crying out in ecstasy, 
“Oh, my men !—my beautiful men !” 

Since The Light that Failed contains so faithful an account of the 
circumstances, personal and professional, of Kipling’s life in the London 
of 1890, there is no reason to doubt that Maisie, too, is a portrait 
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drawn from life: indeed, Mr. Hilton Brown has suggested as much 
in a stimulating biography published in 1945. If the Victorian 
reviewers complained, however, that Maisie was not a convincing 
picture of a woman, it was because such women were not yet a 
fully established type, either in life or in literature. When Jude the 
Obscure was first published in Germany, Thomas Hardy received a 
letter from a prominent critic in that country. Sue Bridehead, the 
critic, wrote, 


was the first delineation in fiction of . . . the woman of the feminist 
movement—the slight, pale ‘bachelor’ girl—the intellectualised, 
emancipated bundle of nerves that modern conditions were producing, 
mainly in cities as yet ; who does not recognise the necessity for most 
of her sex to follow marriage as a profession . . . 


In one respect, the critic was wrong: Sue was not the first. Maisie 
had preceded her by at least four years : and although Sue Bridehead, 
the work of Hardy's maturity, is an infinitely subtler and more 
complex portrait than the sketch so rapidly and angrily roughed out 
by a boy in his twenties, there is, nevertheless, a marked affinity 
between the two women. Physically, they are as alike as sisters : 
equally small and slight, with the same dark hair and thin, vivid 
lips. Both have been tomboys in youth ; both, in later life, have 
taken up some form of art as an occupation. The major affinity, 
however, lies at a deeper level of experience. Like Sue Bridehead, 
Maisie has an unconquerable aversion to the conditions of sexual love. 
Once, and once only, does the adult Dick succeed in kissing the 
woman he has loved for so long. The reaction is a violent one : 
Maisie is both furious and terrified : months later, at the mere recollec- 
tion of the episode, she fiercely brushes her mouth against the sleeve 
of her nightgown, as if to erase even the memory of so intolerable 
a contact. The implications of that gesture are fully and tragically 
realised in the scene in which Sue leaps from her bedroom window, 
rather than accept, once more, what is to her the torture of a husband’s 
embrace. 

The story of Dick Heldar, it will be found, has a close affinity 
with that of the young Christminster graduate who falls in love with 
Sue Bridehead. For fifteen months, Sue shares the young man’s 
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room, his income, his books, his possessions ; refusing all the while, 


with ‘ the elusiveness of her curious double nature,’ to be his mistress : 
with the result that, exhausted by an ‘ epicene tenderness’ which, in 
effect, takes all and concedes nothing, the young man sickens and 
dies: as Jude, in his turn, will perish when his destiny is finally 
linked with one ‘so uncarnate as to seem at times impossible as a 
human wife to any average man.’ This incapacity, Maisie shares : 
and it is not unfitting, perhaps, that in presenting her, Kipling—at 
once her creator and her victim—has seen fit to divest her of all 
attributes save one: the baleful power of La Belle Dame Sans Merci 
to blight the human virtue of the mortal she aimlessly ensnares. 

By the time this stage is reached, the light, reduced, of late, to an 
uneven flicker, has failed altogether. Dick is now blind: the effect 
of a sword-cut in the Sudan, the eye-specialist tells him, unaware 
that Maisie, as a lethal force, has ante-dated that campaign by as many 
as ten good years. For it is made abundantly plain at the outset that 
the power-cut which gives the book its title is the handiwork of Maisie 
alone: that it is her antagonism, her usurpation, at every juncture, 
of the dominant réle, which have reduced an over-confident, over- 
successful young man to darkness and to impotence: a condition 
which leaves this minor Samson no other solution than to grope his 
way back to the battlefield, where, aspiring, like an aphrodisiac, the 
smell of gunpowder and slaughter, he achieves a self-sought death 
at the hands of his friend, the enemy. 

As for Maisie (in a final scene, she has taken advantage of Dick’s 
blindness to slip away and leave him for good) she is disposed of in 
a single sentence. Curtly, ‘ And that is the end of Maisie,’ wrote 
Rudyard Kipling. Not quite. A belated echo of The Light that 
Failed theme was to make itself heard twenty years later, and from 
an unexpected quarter. The children’s book, Rewards and Fairies, 
published in 1910, contains a story called The Knife and the Naked 
Chalk. It is a Promethean tale of a primitive Briton, who desires a 
new and potent weapon, the Magic Knife perfected by a neighbouring 
tribe. In exchange for the knife, the Priestess of the tribe exacts 
from him a major sacrifice : with an iron knife heated in the flame 
she puts out his right eye. Thus maimed, but armed with the Magic 
Knife, he returns to his own tribe. Regarding him now as a God, 
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men shrink from his shadow, and the maiden he loves takes advantage 
of his part-blindness to slip away and leave him to his fate. Maimed 
and deserted, he falls into the darkness of delirium. He is tended by 
his mother. 


When my spirit came back I heard her whisper in my ear, ““ Whether 

you live or die, or are made different, | am your Mother.” That 

: was good—better even than the going away of the sickness. Though 
I was ashamed to have fallen down, yet I was very glad. She was 


glad too. Neither of us wished to 


S ose the other. There is only 
4 one Mother for the one son. 


Rudyard Kipling, as we know, suffered a serious breakdown in con- 
sequence of the strain and frustration of those early months in London. 
The above passage may profitably be compared with the dedication 
that adorns the first English edition of The Light that Failed. There 
are three verses. The last of these runs : 


If I were damned of body and soul, 
" I know whose prayers would make me whole, 
a Mother o mine, O mother o’ mine ! 
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BY RICHARD CHURCH 


None shall intrude here. This autumnal garden 
Is yours and mine. Dear and generous, 

And silver-crowned, I call you; but I call 
Vainly, having no means to consummate 

A life of waiting for you, as you come 
Reluctant, but subtly wise enough to trust 

The urging of some cool, reflective pleasure 
Even deeper than conscience We have known 
This living paradox, breaking the law 

To take the final attributes of love 

As man and woman know it in this world. 


The glorious reluctance has been ours ; 
And further, the translation of our need 
Into the language of pure sacrifice, 
Final acknowledgment, the loss of self, 
Each rendering to each the last reserve 


Of scrupulous pride, through adverse circumstance. 


No argument can prove that we have sinned ; 
No law forbid our mutual happiness. 

But even so, we've had to break the spell, 
And in the parting feel the ancient anguish 
Of Orpheus and Eurydice, denied 

Their joy because of earlier promises. 

There’s no escaping from the past, the vows 
Sealed before we had a right to swear 
Foreign allegiances, before we met. 

There’s no excuse for loving. We have loved. 
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I see the vein throbbing in your wrist, 

The tiny glint of terror in your eye, 

The wisp of hair where I have set my lips 
About your temple. Parting is like death, 
Although we brave it out, and summon virtue 
To cleanse and strengthen us. We have to live, 
It seems, decided upon resolution ; 

And we have said goodbye, nor paused to turn 
For a last glance backward into bliss, 

The life of life, knowing that we must pass 
Into the moral twilight, death in life. 
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Elizabeth Barrett to 
Mr. Boyd 


Unpublished Letters of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning to 
Hugh Stuart Boyd 


Introduced and Edited by 
Barbara P. McCarthy 


Hugh Stuart Boyd first became interested in Elizabeth 
Barrett after reading her Essay on Mind. He lived at 
Malvern Wells, a village a few miles away from Hope End. 
Boyd was a scholarly eccentric; his main interest being 
Greek. Their correspondence began in 1827 when Elizabeth 
was twenty-one years old, and ended in 1847 one year before 
Boyd's death. The letters are quite unlike any of her others 
in that she was corresponding with a man over twenty years 
older than herself whom she regarded in a way as her tutor 
and mentor. Later, as she became more acquainted with 
London life and corresponded with people of wider interests, 
the tone of the relationship changed; but she never lost 
the unique intimacy with him and indeed, Boyd was the 
first person she was with after her marriage. 
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Elizabeth Barrett to 
Miss Mitford 


Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning to 
Mary Russell Mitford 
Edited and Introduced by 
Betty Miller 


* Only Miss Barrett's letters are printed in this collection. 
But if only one literary voice is heard ; two literary hearts 
are beating, vivaciously, wittily. The letters are never less 
than amusing; can rise to splendour.’—George Malcolm 
Thomson in the Evening Standard. 

* Miss Barrett's letters are often brilliant, always “ dis- 
concertingly alive’ as Miss Miller puts it. The book is 
distinguished by the excellent notes upon the numerous 
persons mentioned in the letters..—-Raymond Mortimer in 
the Sunday Times. 

With Illustrations 
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Housekeeping in the 


Eighteenth Century 


by 


Rosamond Bayne-Powell 


‘From mouth-watering recipes to descriptions 
of mourning-dress, and kitchens, sanitation and 
silhouettes, the scene is set before us with charm 
and crudition..—Sunday Times. 


* She ranges widely, with a light and entertaining 
touch, over all the domestic interests. She gives 
us much curious information about customs and 
superstitions as well as about the organisation of 


the houschold.’—-Daily Telegraph. 


* Her book can be recommended as a readable, 
well informed and accurate picture of domestic life 
m the period.’--The Listener 


‘From this book we can learn what ordinary 
men and women were like, what they ate and drank, 
how often they washed, what they thought neces- 
sary in the way of sanitation and what they kept in 
their kitchens and linen and medicine cupboards 
She has seasoned a fascinating hotch-potch of 
information with charm and wit cnough to beguile 


anyone.’——Birmingham Post 


With Illustrations 
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